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CONTENTS. THE EMERSON METHOD, CHICKERING NEW BOOKS. 

Fe a, ee 418 For Reed Organs. 

iitccnbanc as engniacaknndanein aannee-neiaiel 418] Lessons, Scales, Studies, Voluntaries, Interluzes, ——— 

nk 420 | Songs, Quartettes, and large Collection of Choice O oO 

Dublin Life in a en Century Lil SIRE 421 Organ} sic. By L. 4 MERON pew W. sa PIAN - F RT ES. G. W. Carleton & Con, 

5 ES Ea 423 apa os method, filled THE = a 

Dandies versus Men........ 2. ccccccccec eeecece 423 | with music which cannot fail to make the progress of ° : ae SUR See Sa 

Friendship........... 423 | the learner most agreeable, as it is sure to be rapid. Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 





Summer and Love 
LEADING ARIICLEB: 


The Causes of the Ashantee War............ 
M. De Lesseps’ Railway to India 
Current Norse: 


Political Parties in England—The Fisheries 
—The Poles in Russian Poland—Lord Fitz- 
william and the Coiliers—The Swordfish— 
Sir Samuel Baker—The Emperors of Russia 
and Austria—A German Clerical Strike—Eng- 
land and Russia in the East—Poisonous 
Socks—The Khedive in Constantinople—The 
German Exploring Expedition, etc 
Tne Daisy........ 
Eiterature, Art, Wee... ...0..0sc00. ccceee 
Faneral Rites in China. . 
Croaks on Croquet. - ge 
Horace Walpole and the Berrys. 
The Rose Tree and its — 
The Warm Full Moon.. 





2s | Price $2.50. 





THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


The Publishers announce the near completion of 
this charming SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK, to 
which more than Thirty of the very best writers and 
composers contribute. It will appear in July. Send 
orders early. Specimen pages free. Retail price, 


35 cents. 
The Organ at Home, 
FOR REED ORGANS 82.50. 
Clarke’ s Dollar Instructor for Reel Organs, 
“  Pianoforte. 
Violin. 
Dealers will bear in mind these popular books, 
which will sell with the best. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. MH. Ditson & Co.,, Til Broadway, N. ¥. 
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MANHATTAN SAVINGS 








— on INSTITUTION, 
MURR Tite, cic, scccecsseesnnses 428 644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 

An Anecdote of Sydney Smith Atbsigwe  soewvonmen 428 New Yorx, J 20. 1873 
The Fire at the Alexandra Palace ..... .......... 428 . lew Yorn, June 2, 1873. 
Fatal Encounter with a Tiger... ............ eo Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 
Anecdotes of Macready....... ........2..-400 eee 429 


AtaCountry Dinner Party .. 
A Lost Sou! in a Beefsteak.............. 
Facta and Fancies........... 

News of the Week . 
Finance and Trade 








The Trustees of this > eevetion have declared the 
FORTY-FIFTHL SEMILANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER oF ON T. PER ANNU M, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending ym A Ist, Payable on and after 
the third Monday of Ju 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 








SUMMER RESORTS. 





THE OCEAN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, 
JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 


the same as a devosit. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
ag irr SCHELL, Treasurer. 
ALVORD, Svcretary. 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
Tae FREEDMAN’s SaviNcs AND Trust Company, 
Yhartered by the United States. 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, New YORK. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 





J. W. yt President. 
% Ww. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
M. SPERRY, Gen. Inspector 
AM'L “HARRIS. Manager. 
Ga"Bend for Circular. SOuN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 





~ METROPOL{T AN SAVINGS. 
ANH, 


Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE. 





CHITTENANGO 


White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 


nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 
First-class Hotel, 

May 24. L. L. BRITTON, 

New York, witinssncaetal 


‘The Tappan lee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, NW. Y., 


One hour from New York City, 


best style. 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprictor. 


with every requisite, will open 
late of Everett Louse, 


will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
Diagrams of the house may be procured 


FORTIETA DIVIDEND. 

THE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST, at the 
rate of SIX PER CENT. wr annum, will be paid to 
depositors on and after Wednesday, July 16th, on 
all sums entitled thereto, or, if not withdrawn, will 
be added to the account, and will draw interest from 
July Ist, as a deposit of that day. 

Interest from July Ist allowed on deposits made 
now. 

By order of ez of Trustees. 


Is } T. SMITH, President. 
T. W. LILLIE, Secre —< 















1°9 Smithfield St., Tittsbareh, Pa. 

Double Shot 
Ritles, &3 to 875 
Revolvers, #4 to Pistols, #1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Fishing Tackle, 4c. Larye discoun s to dealers or ¢ 
Army Guns. Revolvers, ete.. bought or traded for. Goods 

__sent by express C O.D. to be exam. ed bei ore paid for. 


,e3to S20. 


>CHROEDER?S A MERICS AN Cc ONSER- 
VATORY OF MUSIC, 863 Broadway and 
| 33 Union Square, is now considered the best music 
school in this country. Thorough instruction by the 
most eminent teachers. Open all the year. For parti- 
culars apply to F. BUSS, Sec'y. 














Write for a Price List to J. HW. JOHNSTON, 
N 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 

We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 


terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 


354 Washington St. ’ Boston. 





THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the Anion. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 





OFFE 


wil dis, nose 


A GREAT. 


ya 
ORGANS 0 


PIANO 


cash, or part a. anc 
payments ew Octave first-class PU 

3 $75 ouble-Reed Organs, $100 
#57 OP, $110; 8-S7TOP, $125, and upwards. 


~ WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and PERFECT in 
The CONCERTO STOP ao 
uce 


TONE EVER MADE. 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY OrGAN. Jt is 
a third set of reeds yore VOICED, = frat 
of which ts MOST CHARMING and SOU; 
RING. w 4 its | aed dg TION of the HU MAN VOICE 
s Lipernat. JLLUSTRA 


discount to Ministers, 


Lodges, etc. Agents Wanted. 


MOODY'S 





Checks, Drafts, 


they are drawn, 

prevent alteration - 
The points are ink. 
and penctracve 
fibre of the 
cannot be 
by chemicals. Th 
check is moved jeraaal by the upward action of th 
iever of the machine 

ePrice $20. | © oopy, 


63 Trinity Building. P.O. K x oves, New York 
CALL OR SEND rOR A CIRCULAR 
POST OFFICE NOTICE, 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, 
ending Saturday, 

this oftice,«n Wednesday, at 12 M., 
11.A.M., and on Saturday at !1 and 12 M 











T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. © 





! eanee Waters & 
Breed: 


first-class ye A inedwatinny 
WATEIES’, at outres mely low prices for 

balance in small br 
all modern im hE for $275 cash. “ 


L-STIR- 


SUPE. TED 
CATAL Oe Fees MAILED ‘oh one stamp. A liberal 
— Sunday-Schools, 





EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
&c., 
the amount forwhic 
to 


the 
paperjand 
removed 


during the week 
July 12th 1873, will close at 
on Thursdsy at 


ee ; 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


The third volume of ** Carleton’s New ny nese we 4 
Edition’ of Cartes Dickens’ WorKs—" Pickw 
Papers,” ** Oliver Twist’ and ‘‘ David Co pera, * 
are now ready, to be followed by one volume each 
month until all are out. 

This beautiful new edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens, has, from the start, taken its stand at the 
head of ‘all other editions, and is growing more and 
more popular, being universally conceded to be the 

handiest and cheapest edition issued, either In this 
country or Europe. Handsomely printed and bound 

in cloth, price $1 50 per volume, 


WOOD'S NEW YORE @UIDE. 


A beautiful new Guide an&é Vand-book to the 
City of New York, containing almost everythin 
that anyone wants te know about the metropolis o 
America, With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, etc. 
Cloth bound, price $1. 


ocers ae 
2.23 





PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and original new American — by Edgar 
Faweett. Handsomely bound, price $1.7 





“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thankegining Story in verse, by Mra. N. 8 
Emerson. Emb bodying the famous ballad of “Betsey 
and I are Out.’ Beautifully printed and boun 
price $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exc iting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emersou’s claims as 
{author of ** Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor- 
5 | mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 

difficult to supply. Anew edition will be out this 

week, containing the author's famous answer, ** How 

Husband and I Made up,” which Is even better than 
‘Betsey and I are Out. 





ROMANCE OF THE RAIL. 


A capital new book by the famous Western Rall 
Road man STEPHE SmiTH. Containing a varied and 
3 interesting budget of humorous Pee! rage sketches, 

rhymes, remances, anecdotes, incidents and stories, 
concerning Rail Roads, Railway Men, etc. Just the 
sort of book for travellers, and even for stayers-at- 
home. Full of illustrations. handsomely printed and 
bound. Price $1.50. 


—— 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mar F J.Helmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun- 
shine—’Lena Br ers—Marian Grey—Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead ~Dora 
Deane~—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthip ton 
—Camceron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn's Mista 
Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 


‘CLIFFORD TROUP. 


“d A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of * Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale last year. Price, $1 75. 


e 
e 


CACHET ; 
Or the Secret Sorrow. A new novel, by Mrs. M. J.R 
Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia. Beautifully printed 
and bound, price $1 75. 


GE These book sare beanufully bound—aold every 
where—aud sent »y mail, postage free, ou receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLTON & CO., Publishers 

(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hote),} 
Madison Square, New York. * 
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THE ALBION 


(Jury 5, 1878. 








‘HILLS’ ARCHIMEDEAN,” 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 






This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). The only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

_.. 10-inch cut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little’ machine for small lawns, croquet 

nds, cemetery lots, easily «perated by a 

or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 
$22; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, 
pony, $100; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Hvery machine war- 
ranted to give perfect ‘satisfac ion. We chit 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . 
Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 





Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of l 
Sewing Ma- Hl 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 
Agents wanted 
—— =™ 

‘D address is” 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. Now York. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as 
Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption. 


iN 


"Gt 
ex . = 



















The few compositions, 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and he- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 

. extraordinary virtues. Per- 
*)\ haps no one ever secured so 
wide a reputation, or main- 
‘tained it xo long as AYEeR's 
& CHERRY PecTorat. It has 
=~ been known to the public 
about forty years, by alon 
HN continued series of marvel: 
= louscures, that have won 
for ita confidence in its virtues, never equalled by 
any other medicine. It siill makes the most effec- 
tual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed the Cugrry Pecro- 
Rau has really robbed these dangerous di of 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
NATIONAL LINE. 











‘Tons. Tons 
SPAT ccc cvevcceses 4850 CANADA............ 4500 
EGYPT .5150 GREECE... .4500 
ee 4340 THE QUEED 4470 
FRANCE. 4250 ENGLAND 4130 
HOLLAND .. 3847 HELVETIA 4020 
DENMARE ........./ 724 ERIN ..... . 4080 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments. and are spar decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortiightly to and from London direst. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $80, 
$90 and $100, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

§" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstowa, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Faseaga, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


FP. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Yenening and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
ay. 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 








Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Columbia. .Wed., April 30 | Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 
Australia.... Sat., May 3| Assyria.....Wed., May 21 

Wed., May 7| Europa.. a 
Sat., May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 
Wed., May 14 | California... .Sat., May 31 
The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 






Ismailia. 
Victoria. 
Castalia.... 






Gold Currency. 
CD cc chieninntd covekuas $75 and $65 $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 2130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 

Tickets for passave to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 

Drafts for any amouut at current rates. 

Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 





STATE LINE 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry, 


having ready their fleet of new and elegant full- 
powered Clyde-built steamers as follows : 


PENNSYLVANIA, LOUISIANA, 
GEORGIA, MINNESOTA, 
VIRGINIA, ALABAMA, 


Will make their regular a, sailing from New York 
for Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast and Londonderry, 
every fortnight, landing passengers at Londonderry. 
The cabin and steerage accommodation of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 


Passengers forwarded to and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AGENTs, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 





their terrors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from their fatal effects, that is well founded, 
if the remedy be taken in season. Every family 
should have it in their closet for the ready and 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering, 
and even life is saved by this time! The 

rudent should not neglect it, and the wise will not. 

wep it by you for the protection it affords by its 
timely use in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Do you want an agency, of OR trav ENTS, 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day sellin 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there ie no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. ¥ 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





rotection. 








Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
6 J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Or at his residence, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 
Elisaboth. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
Al’ QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, June 28, 8 a.m. 
CITY OF LIMERICK, Thursday, July 3, noon. 
CITY OF PARIS, Saturday, July 5, 1 p.m. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, Thursday, July ‘0, 2p.m. 
CITY OF LONDON, Saturday, July 12, 7 a.m, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, July 17, 11 a.m. 
CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, July 19, 1 pm. 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, &70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 

Preraip Certificates from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 

Drapts at lowest rates, 

For Cabin Passage and general business, apply at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 








JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





St ge tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnrt. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 

The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 





PEMBROKE........ Pibiinaete bo wma July 9. 
SOS arr ... duly 30 
PR cccccces vevccess ...Aug. 30. 
ED 56.000 ki6n0<decuscanios Sept. 10. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
o»orts in the British Channel and all other points in 

ngland. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
Re 





THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR™ 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth donble the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrvanctaL REPORTS 
AND THE 
CREAM OF EneLISH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 9 
per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Attan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 2x21. 

Kniaut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucker’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield's Picture. 
21x27. 

LANDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 88x25. 

LanpsEEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanpesFrorpE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 88x25 

Wrtxixs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WANDESsFORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 2ix 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 


75 and $80 currency. 7, 
Second Cabin... ...cccesee wad ‘5 currency. BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 18x21. 
DD covkcacnanstam enercess 5 currency. NST BBEY, 13x21. 
Prepaid steerage ceriificates from Cardiff, $33. seraeenres a . 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. } = 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 








CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14a. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


80 cents a line one insertion. 
% cents each insertion one month 


2“ “ “ three montas. 
we “ six months 
2 * “ “ one year. 


The AtBron will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and unti] payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 





From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey | 
ty, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, ry 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- | 
rooms in midship section, where east motion is felt, | 
Surgeons and i pany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $100 gold. Stecrage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 





Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $52—currency. 
Passengers booked to or froin all 's of America, 


Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, | 
China, etc. | 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply | 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. i 





Remittances to England & Ireland. 


| 
TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 

CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southe-street, New York. 
For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
rates, 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 





86 South Street, New York. 


that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note wken their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but thie 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within as 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that tame $5 will be the invariable charge with? 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Remittances to engure safety should be made by 


| Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
| roprietor of the ALBION, or by Registered Letter. 
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THE MILL-STREAM. 
BY JANE DIXON. 


I sit beside thee, mill-stream, 

The wheel goes whirring round ; 
The bairnies play among the hay, 
Their yellow ringlets float away 
On light blue air that seems to say, 

“ Be merry, skip, and bound, 
And dance beside the mill-stream ; 

There’s music in its sound.” 


I sit beside thee, mill-stream, 
A-knitling stockings brown, 

So spick-and-span, for my old man 

(He’s in the mill among the bran); 

Ard show a leg and foot he can, 
For one’s that’s growing down, 

As shapely, to thee, mill-stream, 
As apy jo in town. 


I love thy brawling, mill-stream, 
As dearly as thy splash, 
When its foam-kiss, on days like this, 
Lights up the wheel with sunny bliss ; 
For I hear thy wrathful hiss 
Below the tempest’s crash, 
I know tbe wheel turns, mill-stream, 
The faster for the clash. 


I’ve lived beside thee. mill-stream, 
Full forty years this June ; 

My slip coat cheese, and honey-bees, 

My cherries, and my apple-trees, 

I thank kind Providence for these, 
His gifts around me strewn ; 

I well may think our mill-stream 
Is never out of tune. 


This homestead nigh thee, mill-stream, 
Held once two bonny boys; 

My little Joe is lying low, 

But Willie bas a farm to show ; 

Fine crops of wheat and barley mow, 
And wife, and household joys; 

His bairns stand yonder, mill-stream, 
And listen to thy noise. 


I would not leave thee, mill-stream, 
Before these limbs are drest 

For my last bed, that shall be spread 

Close by my buried darling’s head; 

There, turf lies softly on the dead ; 
There I shall be at rest, 

Nor hear thee clatter, mill-stream, 
Above the old wife’s breast. 


—- eS 
MARIAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ MISS BROWN.” 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XXI. 


Marian, too, was watching by a sick-bed during that time 
of sorrow and anxiety at Ellisdean. Miss Gilmour was not 
dangerously ill; but though she struggled to disbelieve it, 
she had, in fact, had a slight stroke of paralysis, which, 
though not severe enough to impaic her mental faculties, 
made her sufficiently helpless to require constant attendance 
ani constant soothing also, which it was more difficult to 
give. The doctor had ordered profound quiet, but how could 
the prescription be carried out? Marian did her utmost, but 
all her entreaties could nut keep her aunt from insisting on 
seeing her lawyer, and charging him herself with the most 
vindictive instructions respecting the “thief and impostor 
who had got into her house and stolen her jewels, and dared 
to say that she was Neil’s wife.” 

But when Marian could no longer persuade her to defer 
summoning Neil himself to her presence, she was forced to 
tell her that be had disappeared. In tie confusion following 
Miss Gilmour’s first seizure, he had returned to Holly Bank, 
but only for a few minutes, t> pack up and carry away some 
of his clothes. He bad spoken to no one, and left no mes- 
sage or letter. Mr. Stronach had, however, discovered that 
he had gone to Glasgow. 

Perhaps, in spite of her rejection of the tale she had heard, 
some conviction of its truth had been penetrating Miss Gil- 
mour’s mind, for she had heard of Neil’s suspicious flight with 
more composure than Marian expected. But grief and agi- 
tation would have seemed less dreadful than this composure, 
and Marian was horrified at the stern, vengeful bitterness 
which now seemed to take possession of the old woman’s 
breast, and to be changing all her affections for Neil into 
positive hatred—a hatred which seemed resolved to prove it- 
self, too, in deeds as well as words. 

Mr. Stronach had done his best to persuade her to give up 
the intention she expressed of prosecuting the woman in 
whose possession the jewels had been found. She seemed 
equally ready to prosecute Neil himself, should the theft be 
traced to him. arian had pleaded and remonstrated in 
vain; the doctor had argued to no purpose. Late one even- 
ing, be and Mr. Stronach had left the house after a fruitless 
struggle with their obstinate client and patient. It had been 
arranged that proceedings for the prosecution were to be 
taken next day. Miss Gilmour was satisfied and triumphant. 
Marian had gone down-stairs to the parlor to make her some 
tea. It was almost the first time that she herself had a few 
minutes’ leisure to think, and now a tempest of contending 
thoughts was in her mind. Already a vague report of the ac- 
cident which bad happened to Everard Crawford bad reached 
her, but not until that evening had she heard from the doctor 


that he was dying, that his parents and siste: were at Ellis- | 


dean, and that Frank bad been summoned home. 

And now, shocked as she was, and full of sympatby for his 
family, she could not feel that Everard’s death was a severe 
blow to her own Lopes. Her letter to him had not been 
answered, and she wus forced to conclude that he had not 
meant to auswer il, for she had been misinformed as to the 
exact date of tue accident. Yet how could she bring forward 
any accusation against him now? Howcould she intrude on 
the sorrowing circle at Ellisdean her own complaints and 
questionings? What could she do but remain, for the pre- 


sent at least, silent? And then, must she not remember that 
a great change had taken place in Frank's position and pros- 
pects! He was the beir of Ellisdean now. She knew that 
nothing should have prevented ber from secking an explana- 
tion with him if he had been still the poor younger brother. 
But now that everything was changed, it would be far more 
difficult, if not impossible, for her to do so, 

There was only the chance of their meeting when he came 
home, and in the thought of that possible chance there was 
still a rapturous joy. The meeting might indecd only bring 
with it the final extinction of hope; but it was the one 
gleam of light for her in the future. Her own immediate 
prospects were completely uncertain. Her aunt was willing 
enough to have her witb her in the meantime, as long as she 
required her services ; but either because the attack had made 
Miss Gilmour's temper still more fretful, or because she had 
still not forgiven her niece for her proposal to leave her, sue 
spoke to her,even mere harshly and unkindly than before, 
and taunted her so often about her appeal to “ her friend 


allow her to carry out her own hastily formed project, and to 
let her Jeave Holly Bank whenever she was well enough to 
spare her. Was there any chance, then, that she would be 
there when Frank came home? 

Sbe was lingering over her tea-making, glad of the few 
minutes’ leisure for thought, although her thoughts were so 
painful and distracting, when sbe heard the weli-known 
sound of Neil Gilmour's key turning the lock of the hall 
door, and then his step in the passage; the next moment he 
was in the parlor. 

“ Marian, thank Heaven I’ve found you alone. 
Aunt Sarah, this very night.” 

“ You can’t see her; she is not equal to it; and besides, 
she is too angry with you. You had better keep out of her 
sight, unless—— eil, is this all true? r have you 
come to explain things to her? If so, I will tell her, and try 
to get ber to see you. It may not be too late,” said Marian 
earnestly, as she remembercd her aunt’s ruthless orders to Mr, 
Stronach. 

“God bless you! I thought I might trust to you,” said 
Neil gratefully, hol ling out his hand to her. But she shrank 
back. She was afraid of him no longer; but her disgust at 
his behavior was too deep for her to give him her band in 
friendship, and perhaps a little natural womanly resentment 
at having been duped into believing in his love mingled in 
the feeling, though at the sume time her generosity and love 
of justice made her willing that he should have a fair chance 
still to defend himself as he best could. 

“T see: you won't be friends with me, though you know I 
can do you no harm now,” he said bitterly. “ Well, I can’t 
help it. I believe, Marian, you’re the only one that will do 
me a good turn yet, and I'll trust you. It would have been 
better for me, perbaps, if I’d trusted you at once. Yes, I’ve 
come to explain things, as you say, but God knows if my ex- 
planation will do me much good—with her. It’s true, then. 
Vm married ; I’ve been married these four years.” 

“O Heavens! why did you not tell us?’ cried Marian in 
anguish “Oh, what you have made me suffer !” 

“T meant to tell,” he said gloomily. “ We came home— 
from Australia, that is—my wife and I, meaning to confess 
everything. I knew I had buta poor chance of getting Aunt 
Sarah to forgive me; that’s why [ never wrote. I dared not 


I must see 





tell her of my marriage; and—and I thought it would be 
better for some years to let her fancy I was dead; I thought 
it mightsoften her, At last, when everything else seemed to 
go wrong with me, and we got into such straits that I didn’t 
know where to turn for a living, we came back to Scotland. 
I left Norah and her babies in Glasgow, and I came on here. 
I did not mean to tell the whole truth about myself; but 
when L arrived, you were away at Ellisdean ; and Aunt Sarah 
was so glad to see me, and spoke at once so eagerly and de- 
cidedly about my marrying you and settling here, showing 
that her mind was as much set on this plan as ever, that —— 
The devil tempted me, I suppose, for I should have been 
wiser, perhaps, to have held to my first intention; and I 
thought J might as well let her fancy that] at least was 
still ready to do as she wished. I didn’t mean to interfere 
between youand young Crawferd; but I thought, you know, 
that I might seem generous to you, and at the same time give 
Aunt Sarah no reason to be angry with me, and so I would 
get her to ict me have some money, and go away back to 
Australia. Then I was ill, and she was obstinate, and I found 
things went differently from what I had intended ; but it was 
too late for me to change my plans then, And then, often I 
was*tempted to speak out to you, but I dared not. A word 
from you might have ruined me, and 1 knew you must be 
eager only to get rid of me. I was afraid to trust my secret 
to you. Then, when I couldn’t get her to give me money 
enough to go away—when I couldn’t even get enough out of 
her to pay my debts in Glasgow, and keep my wife and chil- 
dren, | grew desperate, and I fell on that plan—that you 
wouldn't agreeto. If you had married Frank Crawford, I 
thought that out of gratitude to me, you might have done 
something for me; but ihat plan failed tov, you know, and I 
saw that you would have to remain here with her, aud I 
knew there was no way of contenting her but trying to get 
you to become engaged to me. So at last, when I lost all 
hope of your coming round to what I proposed, I had nothing 
for it but to take these cursed jewels, which she herself had, 
as it were, thrown into my hauds, for you know she had left 
that bureau open. And she had told me she was keeping 
them for my wife,” be added with a sardonic smile. “ Poor 
Norah! I repeated that, to her to satisfy her scruples, for 
she was loath to have anything to do with them; ay, she was 
wiser than I, for they’ve brought us mischief enough.” 

“ Your wife! She did not know that—ihat”—— 

“ That they were stolen goods? No. She didn’t know 
that, and she doesn’t know otber things. Do you think I’ve 
told her all the shifts ve been put to since I came here ? 
Poor girl; she’s had a hard enough struggle of her own; and, 
Marian”—his voice softened now—“the end of it is, that 
she’s in jail at this moment; and I, who have done all the 
tmischief—— Marian, Marian, if you’ve a heart in your breast 
you'll help me now, whether I deserve it or not. Get me 
speech of Aunt Sarah fortwo minutes. Tl do anything— 
Vii go through any humiliation—but I must get my wife out 
of prison..If she won't give vp prosecuting her, as she 
means to do, Pl go and give myoelf up—only for poor No 
rah’s own sake, and the children. Marian, say you'll do 
something! Norah is innocent, if I’m not. She's only a 
poor giri—a poor Irish girl, who couldn’t read or write Ler 
own name when I married ber; but she’s been a good wife to 
me.” 

* Stay lere,” said Marian, after a minute's silence. “Til go 
and speak to Aunt Sarah.” 

Sue took the cup of tea she had prepared, and went up- 
stairs. As she placed the cup on the table by her aunt’s_ bed- 
side, the invalid looked at her. 








Mrs. Richardson,” that Marian believed she still meant to | ¥ 


“ What's your hand shaking for like that ?” shesaid sharply. 
“ You've spilt the tea. If you can’t wait on me better than 
that, Marian, you can go away, and send Barbara. I’m sure 
I don’t know what use you are to me.” 

“Aunt Sarah, you don’t want me to go away from you 
altogether?” said Marian tremulously, 

“Humph! You said you would go away, and why 
should I keep you? You're mistaken if you think I can’t do 
without you.” 

“ T know you could do without me. But—butI don’t want 
to leave you, if you'll let me stay.” 

“ Ay, you're ready to stay, now that you hear Frank Craw- 
ford’s coming home.” 

Marian flushed crimson. Then she said: “ Yes, it’s true, 
aunt; Ido want to see him. But”—— 

“T thought so! Well, if that’s all you want, you can go 
and famed with your friend Mrs. Richardson. I’m not wanting 
you here.” 

“ Aunt Sarah, don’t speak to me so. I want to stop with 
ou for other reasons than that. I want to be useful to you, 
indeed Ido. And I want you to let me—try to make peace 
between, you and Neil.” 

Poor Marian sighed over her bungling attempt to intro- 
duce her petition; but indeed she hardly knew what to 


say. 

“Neil! I'll have nothing more to do with you or Neil 
either. A fine way you've both repaid me for all I’ve done 
for you. He’s done nothing but rob and cheat me; and you 
—you're ready to go away and leave me.” 

, I'm not ready to leave you. O Aunt Sarah, let me 
stay! 

“Jf Frank Crawford asks you again, you'll leave me, 
though ?” 

There was a silence. 

“T thought so!” Miss Gilmour repeated again, and now 
she broke into querulous weeping. “ You care nothing for 
me. Neil’s gone, and you'll go; and I'll be left a poor soli- 
tary old woman, with no one to care for me.” 

* Aunt Sarah, I won't leave you !” 

“Will you promise me that?” Miss Gilmour muttered 
through her peevish sobs. 

“I promise you, aunt, But will you do one thing for me 
in return ?” 

“ What's that ?” 

“ Neil is down-stairs. Will you see him? O Aunt Sarah 
he wants to see you. He wants to tell you everything, I— 
think there is some good in him still.” And scarcely daring 
to wait for an answer, she went to the door and made a sign 
to Neil, who was waiting on the stairs. 

“Come back! Marian, Marian, don’t leave me alone. 
You've promised to stay with me,” her aunt cried. “ You've 
promised not to leave me. If you go, he'll come, and cheat 
me and torment me again,” 

“Tlush, bush, Aunt Sarah. He can’t cheat you any more 
now. And I won't leave you; I’ve promised.” 

CHAPTER XXIL 

Miss Gilmour was getting better. Hernaturally tough con- 
stitution promised to recover from the shock it had received ; 
and the doctor told Marian that he should not wonder if her 





health became even stronger than it bad lately been. “ Her 
bodily health, at least,” said he; and Marian understood that 
mind and temper were not to be expected to show no sigus 
of decay. She very soon, indeed, discovered that a change 
had come over her aunt, which, during the early part of her 
illness, had been imperceptible; and perhaps this change ac- 
counted for the — ease with which Marian had suc- 
ceeded in getting her to see Neil, and to accept a sort of re- 
conciliation with him, even to promise him a little money to 
take him and his wife back to Australia, and settle him there. 
Marian bad been astonished at her own success, and had flat- 
tered herself with the hope that her influence with her aunt 
was now established. By-and-by she saw that the Lappy re- 
sults of her mediation had been due to the almost rash preci- 
pitation with which she had acted, and which had overpow- 
ered her aunt's feebler will. When Miss Gilmour was 
humored and obeyed as before, she could be as hard and 
tyrannical as ever. 

But Marian had been so long accustomed to humor and 
obey her in all ordinary matters, that she would not have 
thought of thwarting her now, and would bave shrunk from 
the seeming unkindness of resisting her petty caprices when 
these did not injure her health. And Miss Gilmour was sen- 
sible enough to take pretty good care of her health, and 
therefore found herself at liberty to indulge her ill temper at 
the expense of ber gentle purse’s strength and patience. Ma- 
vian’s heart grew heavy as she foresaw the years of sluvery in 
store for her, but she imprudently made no attempt to shake 
off the yoke at once. Nay, she became gradually forced to 
submit to another, and still more humiliating tyranny, for 
Barbara’s energy and decision not being restrained by any 
consideration for her mistress’s feelings, now enabled her to 
assert an authority over ker which Miss Gilmour had hitherto 
resisted. Barbara soon bade fair to be the rea! ruler of the 
house. 

In the meantime, Marian had had almost no communica- 
tion with Ellisdean. She had written a few lines of con- 
dolence to Kate, but she could not help writing with a cer- 
tain constraint ; and Kate’s answer, constrained and still more 
formal than her own note had been, made her almost wish, 
as she cried over it tears of wounded pride and affection, that 
she had not written at all. Then weeks had gone on with- 
out her hearing more, unti] one day the doctor chanced to 
mention that Mr. Frank Crawford had arrived, and that the 
family were about to leave for Ventnor, where Mrs. Everard 
Crawford was ordered. 

“ve just been in Whiteford,” said the doctor, “ ordering 
an invalid carriage for her to-morrow. The sooner they take 
her away from Ellisdean the better, poor thing. They've 
only been waiting for Mr. Frank’s arrival; and now they'll 
start at once, without delay.” 

Marian stood by her aunt's chair as usual while the doctor 
went on asking his questions and giving his directions, and 
exerted herself to attend to his instructions about food and 
physic; and even tried to smile and talk cheerfully with 
him, out of gratitude for his good-natured attempt to amuse 
them by repeating his little scraps of Whiteford news, 
When he was pone, Miss Gilmour became impatient for a 
pudding which he had recommended. 5 

* But the ccok is out, Aunt Sarab, and I’m afraid Barbara 
is busy,” said Marian, who knew that Barbara would 
have promptly repressed any irregular longings for puddinss 
at this inconvenient hour. Miss Gilmour fretted on, : 

“It’s had Lean’t get what I want in my own house. It's 
just like you, Marian. You never think of me. 

“ Dear Aunt Sarah, I'll tell the cook the moment she comes 
in, about the pudding. Let me do something to amuse you 





now. Shall I read to you?” 
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She took the book—the dull old-fashioned commentary 
which Miss Gilmour occasionally chose to have read to her, 
and begun. It was bard to steady her voice, to sit there 
quietly and read, keeping ber tones at the proper pitch, and 

not to think of Frank, and not to think that they were 
od golte away to-morrow. She got through a page or two, 
however. Then Miss Gilmour, who had still been grumbling 
and muttering to herself, burst out again. : 

“ie bard 1 can’t get that pudding when I want it. I’m 
sure, Marian, you might make it for me if you liked. But I 
don’t know what use you are—you don’t choose to trouble 
yourrelf to do anything for me. ‘ 

“T'll go and try to make it for you,” said Marian, balf- 
thankful to get away, though she dreaded having to invade 
the kitchen and face Barbara, and doubted also her own 
culinary skill.” , 

poe ees reception was, as she expected, sufficiently dis- 

able. Marian tried to seem unconscious of the inso- 
lence intended, and meekly proceeded with her cookery, 
while the angry servaat made a warlike clatter round the 
fireplace with Cust-pans and shovels. But ove or two salt 
tears nearly went to the composition of the pudding, though 
ghe succeeded in shielding it from the cust intended for it. 

fe was very dreary. 

uithe cook ame <4 her red face redder than usual ; Marian 
was about to give up her task to ber. “ Did you not hear the 
bell, Barbara ?” said she reproachfully to her fellow-servant. 
“J had to go to the door myself.—lIt’s the folk from Ellis- 
dean, Miss Keir. They're in the parlor.” 

Marian rushed up-stairs. The parlor door was open, and 
there stood Lady Augusta and Kate. In another moment 
she was in Lady Augusta’s arms. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


——__>——_—- 


THE HAUNTED CASK. 


Afternoon on a bright, warm, voluptuous day, such as only 
the tropics can produce; in the foreground, the great pano- 
rama of Bombay outspread in the dazzing sunshine ; behind, 
the broad blue sweep of the encircling sea, now in one of its 
holiday humors, bw ary and sparkling as if nothing so 
wicked as a storm had ever entered its mind; and in the 
centre of the picture, the good ship Australian, bound for 
Bombay to Southampton, with freight and passengers as per 
advertisement 

The packet's time and steam are both very nearly up, and 
most of the “homeward-bound” are already on board. 
Several bronzed and bearded shekarries, laden with skins, not 
of wine, but of bear and tigers, and nervously anxious about 
the comfortable stowage of their favorite rifles; a good many 
very yellow-looking disciples of the H.E.LC.S. overwhelmed 
by an avalanche of pugree; swarms of picturesque native 
servants, looking wotully chop-fallen at the prospect of a 
voyage across the “ black water”’ to that dismal island where 
there is no sun, and a great deal too much fog; a statistical 
M.P. who has been out here to gather materials for a book 
upon the cost of the Indian Army, extracts from which he 
insists upon reading to every one he meets, a practice which 
has already earned him the name of the “ Ancient Mariner ;” 
a diplomatic young engineer, who, having on board a huge 
and ferocious cockatoo, as a present for ine rich aunt at home, 
has just had his thumb nearly bitten oft by the savage 
animal, and is trying to look as if it didn’t hurt him; two or 
three clergymen of various denominations, sedulously avoid- 
ing each other; sundry officers going home on leave; and, 
better than all, an abundance of ladies. Sprightly ladies who 
have lost their husbands, comforting forlorn ladies who have 
not yet found them; enterprising ladies who have been all 
over the world, patrovising timid ladies who “ daren’t go any- 
where by themseves ;” strong-minded ladies who have come 
out with the intention of extirpating heathenism altogether 
(and are coming home without having done it), declaiming 
against the wicked obstinacy of the “ benighted idolaters ;” 
and others besides, too numerous to mention. 

But, although the packet might seem to be pretty well 
filled, the captain evidently does not think the tale complete, 
to judge by the way in which he is leaning over the side and 
looking shoreward. Plainly, there is “something more 
coming,” as children say towards the end of a Christmas 
dinner ; and here, sure enough, comes the “ something more” 
at last, in the form of a slight, girlish-looking, very pretty 
young lady, in deep mourning, attended by two maids and a 
whole boatful of luggage, conspicuous amid which, to the 
visible amazement of the lookers-on, is a huge, punchy, sub- 
stantial-looking cask, capable of containing enough liquor to 
elevate the entire ship's company. 

“Glad to see you again, Mrs. Errington; hope you'll be 
comfortable with ue,” says the captain heartily, as his new 
passenger comes timidly up theside. “ I’ve got all ready for 
you down below, and if there’s anything else you'd like, 
you've only to name it.” 

“Thank you very much, Captain Prescott,” answers the 
dady. in a timid little voice like the chirp of ashy canary. 
“ Will you be so very kind as to have these things taken down 
to my state-cabin—and—and that cask, please, along with 
OT hi 

* This moment, ma’am,” answers the gallant skipper, . 
fully keeping down the shade of surprise that strengiee Inno 
his face at this unexpected postscript—‘ George, just pass 
that cask down along with the lady’s fecare, and see that it 
don’t get hurt on the road.” 

Fortunately, most of the passengers were too fully engrossed 
with their own concerns to notice the astounding “ lady’s 
companion” which Mrs. ngton thus commended to the 
captain’s - offices; but the sailors were more observant. 
They exchanged looks big with solemn meaning; and a few 
hours later, when the shores of India had already begun to 
fade into the purple shadows of the evening sky, the “ cask- 
yoy al was brought forward for serious consideration by 

e Conscript Fathers of the forecastle. 

“ Did yer ever ?” 

“ Ain't that a pretty start, just !” 

« } ety pm ha’ thought it?” 

“Well, Lam blowed! To think o’ a niminy-piminy little 
creetur like that ‘ere, what yer might blow ower ae a a out 
o’ a baccy-pipe, layin’ in as much grog as ‘ud sarve a foremast 
man for a twelvemonth |” 


——— == 


“ Ay, Bill, yer may well be grumpy! sitch a loto’ lush} But, notwithstanding these defections, a large number of 
aboard, and you not a-goin’ to get none !” worsbippers still remained true to their allegiance, and of 
“And then they talks o’ our drinkin’ !” pursues Bill, too | these the most conspicuous was unquestionably Major Leyd 
indignant to notice this innuendo. “ Who ever seed one o’ E. Kyller, of the —th Light Infantry. Rich enough to have 
us drink a whole cask to once? And yet, I'll bet yea week’s no thouzht of marriage as a speculation, dlase enough to care 
grog, as that ’ere young ’ooman, when she gets ashore at) little for flirtation as an amusement, he had at first devoted 
Sou'ampton, ’ull be a-goin’ on to everybody ’bout ‘the | himself to the charming widow with that quiet, confident, 
habitooal ’tostication o’ English sailors! Now what, I axes | half-condescending ease with which the experienced militaire 
yer, what kind o’ fair play d’ye call that ’ere ?” of our time is wont to monopolise the prettiest woman ina 
And the orator, overwhelmed by the thought of such| company. But he was playing with edged tools. Mrs. 
monstrous injustice, relapses into gloomy silence. | Errington was just one of those dangerous little creatures 
But this theory speedily proves to be as unfounded as) whom men pet and protect as children till they suddenly 
popular theories usually are. The way in which the obnoxious | find themselves falling in love with them as women ; and it 
cask, when once fairly ensconced in a corner of Mrs. Erring- | soon became abundantly evident that the novice was more 
ton’s state cabin, is walled in, or rather buried, by a mountain | than a match for the veteran, It was curious to see how this 
of trunks, boxes, and bags, amply vindicates the sobriety of ;man—the admired wit of Bombay dinner-tables, the chosen 
its charming owner; for the most confirmed toper would leader of Simla picnics and up-country gatherings—lost all 
hardly have taken the trouble to pull down and rebuild such | his wonted fluency and self-reliance as soon as he entered the 
a barricade every time that he might feel the need of “a drop | enchanted circle ; anc to notice the deep, earnest, tender look 
of comfort.” But the failure of this solution only enhanced | which seftened and almost glorified his disciplined face, 
the interest of the puzzle, not merely with the sailors, but while he*talked with the one woman whom he cared for. 
among the passengers likewise. And, moreover, the mystery | The finer nature of the man was aroused, as it always must 
seemed to concentrate itself exclusively upon the cask; for | be, at the first touch of a pure ard manly affection ; and us it 
with regard to herself, Mrs. Errington (whose winning ways | awoke, all his apt compliments and well-turned phrases, all 
and delicate beauty speedily made her a universal favorite) | the conversational sleights-of-hand which had served him 
had no reserve whatever. It was soon known that she had | with ordinary women, forsook him one by one. At times he 
come out from England about three years before with her | was so absolutely silent in her presence as to make an Irish 
husband, a wealthy civilian, considerably older than herself; | biother-ofticer remark that “ the Meejor niver spoke a worrd 
that Mr. Errington bad died in one of the upcouutry stations, | when he was ¢a/kivg to Mrs. Errington.” Perhaps the young 
bequeathing her the whole of his property ; and that she was | lady herself was not wholly unconscious of this; but ouly 
now returning to England, with the intention of remaining | once did she hazard any allusion to it. They happened to be 
there. This union of wealth, beauty, and friendlessness, | left together on deck for a few minutes, and the major 
combined with the charmingly helpless timidity of her man-| instantly became so flagrantly tongue-t'ec, that she ventured 
ner, at once laid the whole masculine section of the commu- | to rally him upon the loss ot his proverbial fluency. 
nity at her feet—from pompous old Mr. Chutney, of the great |“ How very thoughtful you are to-day, Major Kyller: you 
Calcutta house of Chutney and Currie, down to mischievous | must be inventing some wonderful compliment for one of the 
little Ensign O’Naughtie, who was three years younger than | ladies yonder. 1 suppose they take up so many of your pretty 
herself—but the old edage of “ Love me, love my dog,” was | speeches, that you have none to spare for poor little me!” 
in this case anything but verified. Three-fourths of the| The words themselves were not much; but the tone in 
bachelor passengers loved Mrs. Errington, or sad tuey did;| which they were spoken, and the look that shot them home, 
but they were very far from loving her cask likewise. Their! might have shaken any man’s nerve. The strong soldier 
only feeling towards it was one of direct personal hostility. | shivered from head to foot, as he had never done in marching 
An article so closely guarded by its mistress, and involving a| yp to the muzzles of the big guns at Sobraon, 
secret which she refused to inspart te them, was clearly a} “So you think I’m nothing but a flatterer !” said he bitterly. 
dangerous rival; and but for the manner in which this un-| Well; perhaps Lam tothe others ; but with you it’s diflerent, 
populer talisman was entombed beneath unnumbered pack- | [ can’t look in your face, and insult you by stringing together 
ages, some of these audacious spirits would very probably | pretty speeches such as I'd repeat to any woman I met by 
have attempted its destruction, or, at anyrate, the probing of | chance in a drawing-room. In your presence, I must speak 
the mystery of its contents. : the truth, come what may.” 

“Too bad, sir—altogether too bad!” said Mr. Chutney to} She had the tact to change the conversation, and to break 
his friend and confidant Noliver, of the HLE.LC.S. “ We] off their fete-a-lefe as soon as possible ; but there was a shade 
ought to memorialise the captain about it; pon my word, we | more of kindness in her manner toward him from that time. 
ought. It’s intolerable that a community of respectable Eng-| Let small wits sneer as they will at “the power of flattery 
lishmen should be hag-ridden in this way by a confounded | over women,” simple manly earnestness has its weight, 
cask, that nobody knows anything about.’ nevertheless. 

Daring the first part of the voyage—ni.mely, from Bombay! Al! this time our friend Bill Sawyer (whom we have ne- 
to the Cape—this novel kind of Pandora’s box had a clear | vlected far too much of late) was anything but easy in his 
field ; for afte> the first bustle of settling down had subsided,| mind. He hac indeed, in common with pF one else on 
the monotony of the passage was unbroken, No shark was| board, abandoned the theory of Mrs. Errington’s taste for 
obliging enough to catch himself for the general amusement. | |iquor; but this only whetted his curiosity with respect to the 
The albicores and flying-fish obstinately declined to “ break | mysterious cask. It haunted him like tbe recollection of an 
the glittering surface with their elfin gambols,” according to | unfulfilled duty. He felt himself humbled, both as a man 
the form prescribed for them by would-be nautical nove ists. | and a sailor, by the existence of a secret which he could not 
Not a single waterspout could be induced to show its face; | penetrate, and a supply of liquor which he had not shared. 
and considerable excitement was created one morning by the | He became silent and meditative, as if absorbed in the elabor- 
M.P. announcing that “the steward had just mentioned to | ation of some great project; and, one evening, after 2 silence 
him having heard the second engineer say that one of the} so prolonged as to make Jem Blackett, the wit of the fore- 
men thought he had seen a sail.” _[n this universal dearth of | castle, hint that “ Bill must ha’ run his tongue aground atwixt 
events, it was not surprising that Mrs. Errington’s mysterious | two o’ his backteeth,” he suddenly began as follows: “ Tell 
possession should assume as prominent an interest as if it had| ye what it is, my bo’s—I can’t get that ’ere cask out o’ my 
—_ or oon of ne himself, or that which crushed | jjead !” r 

aster Conrad so unexpecte in the “ Castle of Otranto.”| © Whichon’em, Bill? Tere’ s i 
The Letters of Junius, the Man with the Iron Mask, were | head since ponte soogpnd Piece ee many oni get inte pour 
not more absorbingly interesting, or more hopelessly un-| “Stop your chaff, and listen tome. Fust goin’ off, I was 
fathomable. It became the subject of more wagers than the] fool enough to think as how that ’ere blessed little hangel 
Derby or Mr. Wilkie Collins’ “ Dead Secret.” The captain | meant to drink it all herself, but now I knows better.” 
and first-mate di-cussed it nightly over their eight o'clock] “In course yer does, Bill, now that you want. some on’t 
grog; the blue-jacketed parliament in the cook’s galley | yourself.” 
resolved itself into a perpetual Committee of Inquiry on the}” © Just hold your jaw, and listen to me, will yer? If there 
subject, and always ended by moving that“ there must be] ain't no liquor in that ’eze cask, why, then, there ain’t; but if 
summut wrong bout it’—John Bull’s invariable verdict upon | there be, why, then, ye know, liquor’s liquor. Now, that’s 
anything which he cannot understand. The pretty Miss} just what I means to find out, afore I’m a day older.” 

Fisher, trom Poonah, being “surprised by a wholly unex-|" “ And how are you a-goin’ for to do that, Bill 2” 

a proposal” from Captain Veriphast of the —th Native} “1 knows what I knows,” answered Bill oracularly. “TI 
nfantry, accepted him conditionally upon his “ finding out| warn’t born at six o’clock yesterday mornin’, J warn’t. Just 

all about that horrid cask.” The literary M. P. gave ita place | you wait a bit.” : 

in bis book upon the Indian Army. Judge Uppinlaw_ of the|” On the following evening, Bill appeared before his congre- 

High Court, who was as fond of technical definition as he | gated messmates with an air of conscious merit. 

was of brandy-pawnee, “ summed up” Mrs. Errington as “a|” “ Well, my hearties, I told yer as I'd find out, and I done it!” 

positive angel modified by a latent cask.” Young Mellough-| “ Long life to yer, Bill! you're the boy. How did yer do 

dey, the poct of the Mullagatawny Club (going home on| the trick 2” 

leave), actually worked it into a song, which he wrote off the 

Mauritius, commencing: 


My soul is like a spacious cask, 
With Love hooped up within ; 








“Well, I goes aft, so as to come close past where Madam 
Herrinton was a-sittin’, and says I to Sam Jones: ‘ Sam,’ says 
| I, ‘if this ere heat holds on much longer, some of them 

spirit-casks *ull be a-bustin’, for sure! My eyes! you should 
just ha’ seed the face as madam put on, for all the world like 
and Mr. Chutney, after supping upon cold pork and Welsh | ® !and-lubber when he begins for to feel the up-and-down o’ 
rabbit, washed down with two bottles of stout, awoke yelling | b'ue water. That’ere cask’s chock-fullo’ liquor, I'll take my 
rom a hideous dream of being crushed to death by the|davy; and if Udon’t have a taste on’t afore ever we sights 
National Debt in the shape of a cask. The young engineer | Old England agin, I’m a Dutchman!” 
suggested that the mystic puncheon must contain some new|. “But hark ye, Bill,” struck in Jem Blackett, who was 
fashion of crinoline, packed in that way to preserve its | beginning to be jealous of Bill’s sudden rise to distinction, “ if 
rounded proportions. One of Mrs. Errington’s chosen female | yet goes and takes some un else’s grog, ain’t that rayther like 
intimates—a lady of proverbial courage—hit upon the | thievin’, somehow ?” 
brilliant idea of asking her, point-blank, what the cask con-|_ “Jem,” answered Bill in the tone of Socrates “shutting up” 
tained ; but the charming widow only cast down her eyes, | Protagoras, “ you talks like a fool. Answer me this, will 
and answered, with her most bewitching childish air, that it} yer? Ain't liquor made for to be drunk ?” 
was « special keepsake, which no one must know about yet. Unanimous agreement on the part of the assembly. 

_As the voyage wore on, a new subject of interest began to “Secondly,” pursued Bill with a_ logical air, “if you 
dispute the supremacy of the famous cask—namely, the | grants me as how liquor’s made to be drunk, don’t it stand to 
compeiition of suitors for the good graces of its charming | reason as it can’t be drunk if there ain’t nobody to drink it ?” 
owner. This rivalry had now grown more defined and pal-| Fresh signs of assent to this incontestable proposition. 
pable, owing to the fact that (as Colonel Resper of the —th! “ Well, then,” concluded Bill with the calm triumph of a 
Plungers elegantly expressed it) “the pace was getting | great reasoner wie has succeeded in descending to the level 
severe, and the weedy ones were beginning to tail off.” | of bis audience, “it’s as plain as the compass that if some- 
ping 80 Veriphast bad been “ withdrawn” by his attachment | body’s got a lot o’ liquor, and don’t drink it, somebody else 
to Miss Fisher, whose name the young engineer, his cabin-| must. If folk odd misuse the gifts o’ Providence that ’ere 
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“Well, what o’ that?” remarks sententiousl 
—. ~ aan of the forecasile. “ Mark = Fra Paapem 
"8: it’s just them as yer wouldn't expect ings, what | 
als doe Piney pect to do things, w hat} 
“I's a burnin’ shame, anyhow—that’s what it is!” stri 
ip Bill Sawyer, whose fiery complexion shows that bis tree 
in the liquor question is not purely theoretical. “To think 
o’ one little bit of a ’ooman a-keepin’ all that ’ere good stuft | 
to herself, while there’s hundreds o’ God's creeturs a-pinin’ | 
(as one may say) for want on’t!” 





fellow, ungallantly paraphrased into“ the judicious Hooker.” | W“Y, I feels it my dooty to prevent ’em. Now, hark ye, 
Ensign O'Naughtie, after a day or two's philandering, had | Mates, [ promises, and vows solemaly here, afore yer all, as 
likewise “* dropped out of the running”—remarking, with the | Uli have aswig out o’ that ‘ere cask alore the end o’ the v'yge, 
air of a connoisseur, that these very young women were not | if [ dies tor it!” 

his style; which, she being only twenty-two, and he fully | In this wise did Bill Sawyer, bravely as any Knight of the 
nineteen, Was natural enoush., Old Mr. Chutney, who at) Round Table, undertake this new Quest of the Sangreal, 

tirst seemed to be further gone than any one, found a salutary | The day which followed that of Bill Sawyer’s memorable 
check to his passion in“ the unwarrantable way in which be | VOW Was marked by something which the methodical Judge 
had been bullied by that abominable cask,” which appeared | Uppiniaw chronicled in his diary as follows: “ Wednesday, 
to have assumed in his eyes the haunting individuality of an| the 14th, at 10.30 a... precisely, an event occurred.” The 
evil spirit. \“ event” in question was the appearance of a dark floating 
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object, standing apparently right across the bows of the | such an alternative; but time is precisely what her antago- 
steamer. The passengers clustered along the side to watch | nist will seldom if ever allow her. 


jt, and conjectures flew from mouth to mouth: “ A por- 
poise!” “ A shark!” “ A whale!” “ A piece of wreck!” But 


In this fashion things proceeded for about a week, during 
which time the indefatigable ensign (who, though considerably 


nove of these guesses proved to be correct—it was only unjthe youngest of the community, appeared to have fairly 


empty cask, | 

“ Where can that have come from?” asked Mr. Chutney, 
staring atit as if he expected it to enter into a verbal ex- 
planation, 

“Don’t you know ?” answered Ensign O’Naughtie, in an 
awe-stricken whisper. “It’s followed us all the way from 
Bom! ay, to demand the release of its twin-brother, unlawfully 
detained by Mrs. Errington.” 

This explanation so tickled the fancy of the sailors (several 
of whom were standing within earshot), that il speedily flew 
through the whole ship’s company ; and, for some time after, 
whenever anything was seen floating towards them, the tars 
would call to each other: “ Look out, Jack--here’s another 
o’ them brothers a-comin’ !” 

But this marvel was eclipsed two days later, by one far 
more considerable. About noon on the ensuing Friday, one 
of the * look-outs” gave notice of something on the starboard 
bow, which looked like the hull of a smal! vessel. A nearer 
approach showed the stranger to be a complete wreck ; and | 
the captain, more to clear his conscience than with any hope 
of doing good, sent a boat oft to her, in case any living thing 
should still be on board. The literary M.P. tired with the | 
brilliant idea of drawing an historical parallel between this 
wreck and the Indian Army, obtained permission to accom- | 
pany the exploring party, and took his place in the stern-| 
sheets with an air of austere dignity, turning a deaf ear to} 
Ensign O’Naughtie’s offer of a piece of brown paper to wrap 
up the wreck and bring it back with him. 





carried his election as Master of the Ceremonies) conceived 
the brilliant idea of adding to the evening amusements which 
he was pleased to call“ an orchestra between the acts”—or, 
in other words, a few songs in the interval of the dances, 
serving the double purpose of varying the entertainment, and 
giving a breathing time to the less practised dancers. The 
new plan bad an immense success. A vast amount of hither- 
to unsuspected talent was suddenly brought to light; and 


| Colonel Footyn Grave, » wiry old sabreur who had lost a leg 


in some forgotten skirmish of the Sikh war, astonisned the 
whole community by his performance of the brave old Ger- 
man song of “'The Crippled Soldier,” which, as he naively 
remarkec, had always struck him as particularly appropriate 
to huinself : 
A cannon-ball comes flying, 
And knocks my leg off clear ; 
Well, where’s the uce of crying ? 
Wood's cheap enough down here. 
One shoe and stocking less—and so 
So much mcre money saved, you know, 
To buy good German beer! 

At last there came a day when the major spoke out. Ona 
quiet evening, when all was still except the sounds of merry- 
making on the after-deck, he espied her a little apart from 
the dancers, leaning over the side in the shadowy splendor 
of the moonlight, and gazing dreamily into the glittering 
foam. Now or never! He went straight to her as he would 
have marched up to a battery, and asked bravely enough, but 


don wer os engl nam totum tieagplin tae eet, Gn ape | oe a ene ee en ae ener ee 
ng ren t n alongside the » the spec-) when he threw himself bareheaded among the Sikh tulwars, 
eS _ bd pe eae grsong i — a | ~ question upon which hung the whole of his future life. 
ti or, 2 shap. B She : ave > 2S , 
enthusiast, just ~y “The Count of Monte Cristo,” hinted at | Brncrd ys aon bape Roreab en : sega lin ob an gene 
causes of priceless jewels and plethoric bags of doubloons; | jer sorely when it came. To give no answer was impossible ; 
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another, of a gloomier turn, pictured a deck heaped with 


= § a , y jto answer decisively, in the flutter of her unstrung nerves, 
corpses, and crimson with blood. The young engineer sug- | was 


almost equally so. Like a true woman, she eszayed to 


gested that the crew must have eaten one another, and that | temporise. 


the Jast man had probably died of indigestion. The ladies 


“ Give me time,” she pleaded, “ only a little time, to think 


brushed up their recollections of the Flying Dutchman, and | it over.” 


comforted themselves by recalling the testimony of the best 
authorities, that he is only to be met with off the Cape. 
(Considering that we call the Dutch a prosaic people, it is 


rather odd that the finest supernatural legend extant should | 


be fathered upon them. The Norse traditions, however, con- 


tain a somewhat similar story.) At length the boat returned, | to extre 
and the adventurous M.P. made his appearance visibly chop- | Erring 


fullen. ° 

“I's a flagrant swindle, sir!’ he exclaimed, in his favorite 
“denunciation of the Army Estimates” tone and manner. 
“There is nu.ning on board worth seeing—nothing at all, in 
fact, except a nuinber of empty casks.” 

“What! more casks?” cried Judge Uppinlaw, startled out 
of his dignity by this fresh recurrence of the universal bug- | 
bear. 

“Just as I feared,” said Ensign O’Naughtie, in a tone of 
calm despair. “ All is over with us. That one we saw float- 
ing the other day must have gone and told all the rest, and 
now they’re all coming at once.’ 

“Sir, this is no laughing matter!” broke in Mr. Chutney 
indignantly. “It is a palpable infringement of the liberty of 
the subject; it is persecution, sir—persecution in the worst 
sense of the term! Good Heavens, gentlemen! are we, a 
body of respectable men and Britis subjects, to be actually 
haunted by a swarm of casks, as if one of us had murdered a 
wine-merchant, or (what would be even more reprehensible) 
omitted to pay his bill? I cannot stand it. It’s positively 
wearing my life out. If I were todie at this moment, I 
should solemnly aver that I died of’—— 

“A determination of casks to the head,” put in the young 
engineer slily ; and the company, who were well acquainted 
with Mr. Chutney’s convivial babits, lauglied with such hearty 
good-will that the insulted potentate was fain to retire in high 
dudgeon. But it was fated—ihough be knew it not—that he 
should be speedily and surely avenged. 


At the Cape they picked up two or three roystering sports- 


” 


“Time to think it over!” echoed the major’s deep voice, 
with the faintest tinge of scorn in its tone: “ have you been 
unconscious of it, then, till now ?” 
|. A Dutch fortress, when hard pressed, opens its sluices and 
| inundates the whole scene of action; a woman, when driven 
mity, invariably resorts to the same expedient: Mrs. 
ton burst into tears, 

“You're too hard upon me,” she sobbed, in the tone of a 
distressed child: “ how can you talk to me like this, when 
| my poor husband has been only three months in his—grave !” 
(She brought out the last word with an effort, as if it required 
‘some thought to recollect whether he had a grave or not.) 
“ How can you expect me to think of a new love already ? 
If L were to forget him so soon, I could not expect him to lie 
quiet in his grave !” 

The words had barely passed her lips, when the air shook 
with a tremendous explosion from the cabin, followed by a 
yell like that of a scalded byena—and then the sound of a 
heavy fall. 

“ Murder !” 

“ Suicide !” 

“ Boiler burst!” 

“ Powder-flask !” 

“ Sprung a leak !” 

Shouting these and other conjectures, the whole throng 
rushed pell-mell into the cabin, where a strange sight awaited 
— But in order to explain all this, we must go back a 

ittle. 

Bill Sawyer, like a true Englishman, had never once 
wavered in his resolution, or ceased to watch for a chance of 
carrying it out; but for some time Fate seemed persistently 
adverse. The covered cask remained securely entombed in 
its sarcophagus of baggage ; and the few flying visits which 
Bill contrived to pay to the first-class cabin served only to 
assure him of this unwelcome fact. Could he but have got 
the cabin to himself for a single quarter of an hour, his 





men, whose coming gave fresh life to the flagying diversions 
of the “cabin society.” Various amusements had by this 
time come into fashion; and the new arrivals, actively 
assisted by Ensign O’Naughtie and the young engineer, set 
themselves mantully to the promotion of these, and the de- 
vising of fresh ones. Quoits were popular with the young 
subs, many of whom had not yet worn off the skill acquired 
at Eton or Rugby. The Indian sportsmen and their African 
confreres held daily target-practice at floating bottles; while 
the ladies, with their usual thoroughgoing purtisansbip, lost 
and won countless pairs of gloves upon the competition. 
Whist, ecarte, and chess found favor among the civilians; 
but all alike bore part in the waltzing, which took place on 
the after-deck every night, with decorations contrived by the 
hundred-handed steward, and a profusion of colored lamps, 
**to assist the moon,” as Ensign O’Naughtie patronisingly 
remarked. There was even some talk of private theatricals 
(there always is on these long voyages, and it never comes to 
anything), but the scheme broke down at the first rehearsal, 
nobody appearing to do much except the prompter, whose 
duty seemed to consist in reciting the whole play at the top 
of his voice. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Errington’s flirtation with the major ap- 
peared to most observers to have died a natural death; just 
as, when the guns cease firing to let the as-aulling column 
rush op, men unversed in war might think tbe siege aban- 
doned. For several days she had sedulously avoided him; 
and he, singularly enough, appeared not a whit cast down 
thereby. Love is not always blind; and what he saw might 
well give him courage. Mrs. Errington’s short-lived coofi- 
dence in her power over this strong will and daring nature 


brawny arms would have made light of the intervening bar- 
ricade; but this was precisely what he could never succeed 
in doing. Seldom enough could he coin any plausible pre- 
text for intruding upon the sacred ground ; and even when 
he did, the coast never seemed to be perfectly clear. 
“ Too bad, by jingo!” growled the disappointed explorer, 
as he returned one evening from a fraitless reconnaissance. 
“Tm blest if there ain’t always somebody a-hangin’ about that 
‘ere cabin, without bein’ axed.” 

Mr. Sawyer’s righteous indignation probably hindered him 
from seeing how completely this remark applied to himself ; 
but his shipmates were quicker of apprehension, and greeted 
it with a roar of langhter that made his ears tingle. In fact, 
| the poor fellow’s life had now become a burden to him, from 
the unsparing banter of his comrades upon the long-delayed 
fulfilment of his rash promise. From old Jack Davitt down 
to little Joe the cabin-boy, every one had his fling at Bill. 

“ Bull, my hearty, aip’t yer gettin’ awful thirsty, a-waitin’ 
for your liquor so long ?” 

“You'd best look sharp, Bill; if yer don’t do the trick 
afore we sights Old England, we’ll have yer up for par-jerry 
—blest if wedon’t !” 

“Tell yer what, Bill—you go and drown yerself, and then 
they’ll give yer a swig o’ the lush to bring yer round !” 

“Come, boys, you leave Bill alone; don’t yer see he’s a- 
goin’ to wait till the last day of the v’yge, and then drink the 
whole cask at one swig !” 

And so on by the hour, till poor Bill began to have serious 
thoughts of murder or suicide. 


had vanished as suddenly as itcame. She could not forget | came at last to the much-enduring Bill in a very unexpected 


the stern emphasis of the words which rang in her ears night! way. 


and day: “In your presence I must tell the truth,come what 
will!” His tone and manner had told it only too clearly 
already ; and she felt that, when he came to utter that truth 
in actual words, she must perforce answer him plainly, with- 


out artifice or evasion. And what answer was she to give? 


The time had been when she could have laughed him into 


mourning toilet which she had not yet introduced to the no- 


“ Talk o° miracles!” muttered the devout adventurer; “ if 
this ain’t one, I'ma Dutchman! Here's a lot 0’ good liquor 
a-runnin’ to waste, raal unchrist’n like; and here am I, an 
honest sailor, wantin’ to make a good use on’t; and here's 
the way open to me all to once, just like as it was done o° 
purpose | Foik may well say as how there’s a providence in 
owe a 

ith this pious acknowledgment, Bill stepped briskly for- 
ward, and had just laid his hand upon the long-coveted prize, 
when suddenly, with a crash like the report of a mitrailleuse, 
the top of the cask flew in shivers, and up from the frothing 
liquid sprang a human head, gaunt, livid, ghastly, with lack- 
lustre eyes and grinning teeth, which, in the dim light, 
seeined to gnash as if thirsting for blood. 
What Bill said or did he could never recollect. Accordin 
to the subsequent testimony of the steward (who was the first 
to arrive on the scene of action), he “ sung out as if he was 
a-hailin’ a ferry-boat across the Channel, and then flopped 
down as flat as a flounder!” At all events, he lay senselesa 
in the doorway of Mrs. Errington’s state-cabin, half in and 
half out, just as the tide of passengers came pouring in 
en masse. 
_ “ Well, I declare,” cried Mrs. Errington, sobbing with 
indignation, “that horrid man has actually been trying to’ 
steal the spirits out of my cask! I promised my poor dear 
husband that I'd carry bis body home to England; but I said 
nothing about it, for fear of those dreadful sailors making a 


cask’s burst with the heat, and that wicked wretch has got a 
fine fright—and serve him quite right too!” 

So saying, she fainted away in the outstretched arms of 
Major Kyller, who anticipating some such catastropbe, had 
skilfully taken up his position beside her. To this day, the 
old soldier has not forgotten the incident. 
look delicate, sir,” he will say,“ but she’s not one ef your 
bysterical sort, I can promise you! She never fainted but 
once in her whole life, and that was on board of a Bombay 
steamer, whea”—&c. &c. 

But however bad Mrs, Errington might be, poor Bill Saw- 
yer wasinfinitely worse. He bad indeed “ got a fine fright” 
—so fine, in fact, as to keep Lim under the sol bands for 
the remainder of the voyage. The first act of his convales- 
cence was to take the pledge; and he is now (to use his own 
phrase) * drawn up ~ ¢ and dry on shore,” as the landlord 
of a temperance hotel, in the club-room of which he occa- 
sionally figures as a teetotal lecturer, with brilliant success, 
But he has never forgottev his terrible adventure; and to 
this very day (1s you can hardly talk with him for half an 
hour without discovering) he remains firmly convinced that 
the Enemy of Mankind, tor some inscrutable purpose of his 
own, introduced himself into the fatal cask with the view of 
entrapping him, Bill Sawyer, into “ drinkin’ some o’ bim,” 
and thereby, of course, forfeiting all hope of well-being both 
here and hereafter. The story of his rash vow, and its super- 
natural defeat, entertains a wondering circle every night in 
the parlor of the Teetotalers’ Arms; and the narrator (who, 
towards the close of his tale, never fails to call attention to 
the neat little clock on the chimney-piece, presented to him, 
in token of forgiveness, by Mrs. Major Kyller) invariably 
winds up his recital with the same emphatic sentence : 

“So then, d’ye see, my lads, when [cum out o’ dock, and 
was in cruisin’ horder agin, I made a solemn vow as I'd never 
touch a drop o’ liquor no more, to the very end o’ my born 
days, for no consideration whatsomedever; and I think I may 
say as I’ve kep’ that ’ere vow a trifle better nor I did t other 
un!”—Chambers's. 


“ My wife may 


oe 


DUBLIN LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
I. 
The most graphic newspaper article is tame, compared 
with the plain word-of-mouth narrative of one who has been 
an eye-witness of the event in question, The greatest his- 
torical mastezpiece of painting is comparatively uninterest- 
ing, when set side by side with the rudest sketch taken on 
the spot. And if we wish to really understand history, we 
must be content to undertake the task, not of the reader of 
history, but of the historian, and to rammage, as Scott and 
Macaulay did, among the dusty, yellow, worm-eaten con- 
temporaneous records of the age, and of the country with 


been more talked of, more misrepresented both by triends 
and foes, and less understood, than the last forty years of the 
Irish history of the past century. The witty, joyous, hospita- 
ble, and chivalrous character of all classes of the people, from 
the highest to the lowest; the pomp and luxury of the aris- 
tocracy and gentry; the pluck and spirit with which the 
Volunteer Association wrenched its political requirements 
from the powerful and hostile government of England; and 
the unsullied patriotism, the transcendent eloqaence of men 
like Grattan, Curran, and Plunkett, dazzle the imagination. 
But, on the other hand, the vices and follies of the country 
squires and squireens; the abject misery and contemptible 
knavishness too common among the rural population; the 
scandalous condition of the metropolis, in which shameful 
want sat cheek-by-jowl with shameful prodigality; and the 
unparalleled dishonesty and venality of the main body of 
politicians, are enough to make every honest thinking maz 
bless himself that these much-vaunted years are over. 

Let us play the part of valet to the Irishman of the days 
of our grandfathers. Let us spend a few hours in the fine 
libraries of the Dublin King’s Inns, or of Trinity College, 
studying the Irish newspaper from 1763 (when the Freeman's 
Journal was started) to 1800. 

Dublin, at this period, was deservedly famous for its prin- 
ters and publishers. The Edict of Nantes Huguenots had 
established a splendid business in typography and engraving, 
many of the best illastrated editions of Addison, Swift, ete., 
emanating from Dublin presses. As might be expected, the 


But, as the good old Russian proverb has it, “ To every | daily journals (Faulkner's, the Sauncers’s, and the Freeman, 
man his hour, if he will but wait for it;” and deliverance | the two latter of which still survive) are very creditable. 


Previous to the stamp being imposed, they sold at one penny 


: gee 4 Py a 
On the very day of the major’s proposal, Mrs. Erring- | a number, were the size of ordinary modern newspapers, an 
ton had suddenly recollected some ravishing article of | were distinctly and correctly printed, with good ink, on good 


and thick paper. They contained admirable summaries of 


tice of the community, and which (according to the immemo- | home and foreign news, and frequently gave the reader tell- 
rial custom of articles when particularly wanted) turned out a ty | articles, and sensible correspondence. 

to be in the most un-get-at-able of her many boxes, the very Mi 

foundation-stone of the great pyramid. ae a natural conse-| talent the Irishman of that day had for getting burt and for 


he first thing that strikes the reader is the extraordinary 


silence, or abasbed him with a look ; but ow, she dared not | quence, the whole edifice had to be pulled down; and Mrs. hurting himself. The amount of accidental ow he — 
even attempt it. For it must always be that, sooner or later, | Errington’s servants, who received strict orders to put the | with is perfectly astounding. The London list of casualties 


however cuprice or passion may for a time reverse their posi- 


tions, the stronger nature will assert itself, and the weaker 
give way. Every woman feels instinctively, that, in making 
& man bow down to her, she is not in ber right place; that 
her nature is to worship, rather than to be worshipped; and 
that this rt a | ascendency must one day be atoned by 


Uller surrender. 





things in their places again forthwith, postponed the execu-| is, even at the present day, long enough, but it pales vefore 
tion nf the pont ius till such une ane should have | the similar details in the Dublin of the a eae 
nothing better to do, and left everything in statu guo. Bill) In the first place the Irish aristocracy seem to se i “4 
—who, having satisfied himself that all the passengers were | great fancy for driving two, four, *. —_ 7 = roken 
on deck as usual, had stolen in, hopelessly enough, to go| horses through the narrow streets of Dublin. ese equi- 
through the form of reconnoitring—was not slow to appre- 
ell may she entreat for time to consider | ciate this astounding gift of fortune. 


es were also, as many a correspondent bitterly complains, 
attended by large and savage dogs, so that if the pedestrian 














work about having a dead body on board; and now the— 


which we would be acquainted. Few periods in history have - 
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escaped being run over or kicked by the equine quadrupeds, 
there was a very good chance that their canine comrades 
would either bite bim, or overset him by running between 
his legs. That noble animal, the pig, was very much abroad 
also, and frequently overthrew his natural friend, the Irish- 
man. And as sure as horse, dog, or pig overturned a man, 
the sufferer was dangerously hurt, if not killed. : 

The streets of the city were blocked with snow in the win- 
ter for weeks together. “ Several ladies of distinction have 
broken their limbs during the late frost by attempting to get 
over the leaps of frozen snow in our leading thoroughfares, 
says the Hibernian journalist, who generally disdains names, 
and likes to lump the victims of accideuts in columns. A 
thaw comes, and a mounted trooper gets drowned in the mud 
while trying to get acroes Church-street—incredible as this 
last fact appears, it is stated.in black and white,and does not 
appear to have been subsequently contradicted. The best 
streets are full of large holes. An unfortunate porter, with a 
cleve of bottles on bis back, falls, an involuntary Curtius, 
into ove of these pitfalls in Suffolk-streei, a main thorough- 
fare between the College and the Parliament House. A 

asser-by hearing his cries, attempts to rescue him, and falls 
n tov, and we can well believe the reporter when he says 
that the two wretches, when at length extricated, presented 
a“ spectacle too horrible tor words, covered with cuts from 
the broken glass, and writhing with anguish.” 

Bat Paddy’s pet accident was to fall into the Liffey. One 
might almost suppose that he Icoked upon his picturesque 
but evil-smelling river as the Hindoo looks on the sacred 
Ganges, and believed that everlasting happiness was to be 
procured ty immolating himself in its waters. Does a 4 
or a dragoon go down to the river to water his horse? He 
falls in, and is drowned. Does a merchant go to the quay to 
see a brig unloaded? Does a sailor go down to Ringsend in 
& boat ? s a gitl takes some clothes to the river-side to 
wush? “Drowned! Drowned!” Shakespeare’s exclama- 
tion was never so applicable. And if pon tour falls in, an 
impetuous but unreflecting bystander generally jumps in 
after him or her, apparently jorgetting that he himself is not 
much of a swimmer, and both are, as a matter of course, 
drowned forthwith. In one case a good-natured gentleman, 
seeing a girl lamenting that the tide had carried away some 
sheets she was wasbing, goes in after them, but, having over- 
estimated bis powers of natation, the man goes the way of 
the clothes, and is lost for ever. Another gentleman’s hat is 
blown off (no light matter in the days of gold-laced head- 
coverings): in he after it into the fatal waters, and soon 
exchanges Liffey for Styx. Persons of “disordered minds” 
(of whom there would yeem to be quite a little army going 
about), are very fond of tryin, to cool their heated brains in 
these “waters of Ebluna.” ut the vast majority of the 
deaths from drowning are dismissed with the contemptuous 
pleonasm that the deceased was “ intoxicated with liquor” at 
the time. By the way, there is a powerful aroma of whisky 
about this period in the annals of the Green Isle. Two suc- 
cessive viceroys, my Lords Northivgton and Rutland, are 
freely spoken of as notorious sots; indeed, Rutland is well 
known to bave drunk himself to death while still a compara- 
tively young man. And so on, down through every class. 
Lord Northington gives a fancy ball at the Castie. He being 
very unpopular at the time, the people, with rare temperance, 
refuse to drink the barrels of ale set running for them by the 
lord-lieutenant, which are left to the soldiers, so that the 
whole guard, horse and foot, were, as “ our own correspond- 
ent” curtly observes, “ when we left, a py | drunk.” A 
favorite mode of shuffling off this mortal coil is to drink an 
enormous quantity (sometimes specified as pints, five half- 
| aye etc.) of spirits, the pot unnatural consequence of which 

very speedy death, Illicit stills are so numerous and 
active, thatin a year of famine it is bitterly complained that 
the scarcity of corn 1s aggravated by the enormous quantity 
used in private distillation. Tne volunteers, to their great 
honor, of their own accord, undertake the dangerous and in- 
vidious task of “ still-Lunting,” and, as they boast, with par- 
donable pride, seize more illicit whisky in the north of 
Ireland alone, in one year, than the English government, 

ked by an army of twelve thousand men, had been able 
to do in ten years. 

If the above sketch should appear exaggerated, I am pre- 
~— to assert that among the innumerable papers I have 
ooked over, there is a death vy drowning, a murder, and a 
fatal accident, for every day in the year. 


Il. 


It has unfortunately always been necessary to keep a large 
armed force in Ireland. At present the regular military 
estublishment is reinforced by some three thousand constabu- 
lary, metropolitan and rural. The police, who look after the 
order and safety of the capital, are a fine set of men, armed 
at night with swords, aud patrolling the streets in twos. 
The constabulary are armed with rifles and sword-bayonets ; 
drilled and dressed like riflemen. If, as Mr. Bright com- 
plains, this semi-civil army is much more expensive than 
ordinary troops, it must be remembered that the men are a 
very superior class to the ordinary material from which 
soldiers are formed ; they must bave characters and be men 
of some education, and any riotous or disorderly conduct on 
- part of either the city or county police is a thing unheard 
° 


But in the last century the soldiers had to do the duty, not 
only of the present garrison, but of the present police estab- 
lishment as well. When lawlessness reached an intolerable 
point, even in Dublin, the only resource was to send for the 
soldiers. The British army was perhaps never in a more dis- 
creditable condition than in the interval between Culloden 
and the rise of Wellington, Hogarth’s March to Finchley 
shows us the style of discipline kept up in the ranks, Swift 
and Fielding present very pretty pictures of the sort of offi- 
cers who too often during the last century disgraced the 
British uniform, Junius indignantly declares that a whole 
army had been allowed to go to ruin in Ireland, and General 
Cornwallis, so late as 1798, complains that the army under his 
care was more dangerous to friends than to enemies. 

Let us choose from a monotonousiy shameful list of mili- 
tary scandals, renging from petty but galling insults to serious 
crimes, a couple of signal ones. 

February the 23rd, 1784(Monday). “On Saturday last a 
soldier of this (Dublin) garrison, in daylight, was secured in 
an attempt to commit a robbery at Island Bridge. When the 
report reached the barracks, about five hundred men from 
the diflerent regiments, horse and foot, on duty there, 
mustered and proceeded with hatchets, crows, pickuxes, etc., 
to rescue the prisoner. Not content with giving him his 
liberty, they commenceG a joint attack on the inhabitants of 
that quarter. Ip a very short time they wounded four peo- 
ple, #o that their lives are despaired of, tore fourteen houses 
almost to the ground, and plundered the people of whatever 
property was in their possession.” 


August the 4th, 1784. “On Monday night a number of 
feld officers, Lord Harrington, Colonel St. George, Colonel 
St. Leger, Colonel White, Colonel Cialock, Mr. Freemantle, 
an¢ two others, in a state of drunken insanity, went into a 
shop on the quay belonging to a Mr. Fiattery, a volunteer, 
and proceeded to grossly insult his wife. She boxed one of 
the officer’s ears. He knocked her down. Flattery came 
out, and the officers, all seven, set upon him. A Mr. Moffat, 
who was passing by, came to his assistance. Colonel St. 
Leger fired a loaded pistol at him, but withovt effect. 
Flattery weut for his musket, but was persuaded, on a parley, 
to give it up. The officers immediately broke it and flung it 
into the river. All seven then set on him with drawn swords. 
The guard at the National Bank, hearing of this scufile, 
hurried down, headed by their subalterns. Lord Harrington, 
when they arrived, ordered them to charge the crowd, which 
had by this time assembled, with fixed bayonets, which, how- 
ever, Was not done. Mr. Sheriff Smith, who had by this time 
hastened to the spot, ran up to the main-guard for a force to 
suppress the riot. The officer on duty there told him that 
the guard had already gone, without a magistrate’s order, to 
rescue their officers. At length the sheriff collected all the 
soldiers he could get, four or five in number, and on going 
back met the main-guard with drawn swords, headed by an 
officer who was extremely drunk. He stopped them. The 
two gentlemen with him were violently struck. He would 
have been so also, but that a cry was raised that he was the 
sherift. A party of volunteers, who was supping in a neigh- 
boring tavern, on hearing what had happened, hurried down, 
and on the way were joined by great numbers of their com- 
rades. Fortunately when they arrived the soldiers were 
withdrawing from the ground. The officers lost two swords 
and a laced hat, which are in the possession of Sheriff 
Smith.” 

Before the night is over the mob seize Mr. Freemantle, and 
“ with difficulty prevented from throwing him into the 

itley. 

Nest day affidavits are sworn against all seven officers, 
three of whom obtain bail. 

Some papers in the interest of the Castle bring forward, in 
palliation of the-whole affair, two not over-respectable pleas: 
first, that the gentlemen were all excessively drunk; and, 
secondly, that Fiattery’s house was one of no very high 
character. 

The Duke of Rutland (lord-lieutenant) then sends his com- 
pliments to F'lattery, and hopes that he will come to the 
Castle to talk the matter over, as he (Flattery) suggested in 
his letter. But Flattery quietly writes back to say that he 
—— wrote any such letter, and declines to be interviewed 
at all. 

The end of the matter is, that after the form of a military 
inquiry, the officers, to prevent the matter coming belore a 
jury, pay Mrs. Flattery five hundred pounds, her husband 
three hundred and fifty, Moffat one hundred pounds, and a 
“ penny boy,” whatever sort of an official that may be, fifty 
pounds, making one thousand pounds in all. 

The above-mentioned sacking of the houses at Island 
Bridge is followed by a horrible form of reprisal, namely, 
the houghing or ham-stringing of soldiers by the people, 
generally by the butchers (ham-stringing we may mention, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, is a process which deprives 
the man on whom it is inflicted of the power of using his 
legs for the rest of his life), General Luttrell brings a bill 
into the Irish Parliament to grant a pension of twenty pounds 
a year to every soldier houghed, the money to be levied on 
the district where the crime was committed. He complains 
with much indignation that many of his best men had been 
disabled for life by this hideous process, and mentions that 
one officer had told his regiment that he would flog every 


into the viceregal box there is a terrific row, and the military 
immediately seize Handy Pemberton, Esquire, who is sitting 
in a box near the lord-lieutenant (quiet indeed as yet, but 
douotless meditating a slight “ harangue” presently), and 
bundle him out. 

This has not been a cheerful chapter. Asa relief after 
these details of ruflianism, we will give the reader the follow- 
ing smart little song, in which the style of Maginn has been 
happily anticipated by some reader of the Volunteers’ 
Journal, in an hour not devoted to politics : 


Come, jocund friends, a bottle bring, 

And push about the jorum ; 
We'll talk, and laugh, and quaff, and sing, 
| Nunc suavium amorum. 


Whilst we are in a merry mood, 
Come sit down ad bibendum, 

And if dull care should dare intrude, 
We'll to the devil send him. 


A hy | elf I can’t endure, 
While I have ready rhino; 

And all life’s pleasures centre sure 
In venere ac vino. 


Be merry, then, my friends, I pray, 
And pass your time in joco, 

For it is pleasant, as they say, 
Desipere in loco. 


He that loves not a young lass 
Is sure an arrant stultus, 

And he that will not take a glass 
Deserves to be sepultus. 


Pleasure, music, love, and wine, 
Res valdé sunt jucunde, 

And pretty maidens look divine, 
Provided ut sunt munds. 


T hate a snarling, surly fool, 
Qui latrat sicut canis, 

Who mopes and ever lives by rule, 
Drinks water and eats panis. 


Give me the man that’s always free, 
Qui finit molli mero, 

The cares of life, whate’er they be, 
Whose motto still is Spero. 


Death will turn us soon from hence, 
Nigerrimas ad sedes, 

And all our lands, and all our pence, 
Ditabunt tunc heredes. 


Why should we, then, forbear to sport ¥ 
Dum vivimus vivamus, 

And when the Fates shall cut us short, 
Contenti abeamus. 


itl. 


When we find that there were during the last century 
more men executed in England and Ireland (not including 
| Scotland) in one year than in the whole of the rest of Europe 

in four; when we find that by no means the smaller portion 
of these victims to justice was contributed by Ireland, we 
are not surprised to find even Irish papers admitting that, 
for murder and robbery, “our little kingdom exceeds any 





man in it the next time one of their comrades was houghed,| country in Europe.” Among the causes of this terrible state 


if they did not the next day bring him (the colonel) the head 
of a butcher! 

On the part of the civilians the astounding assertion is 
made that the military were in the habit of houghing them- 
selves, so that they should be either apparently or actually 
disabled, and so entitled to the pension. It appears that two 
men at least had this strange oflence brought home to them ; 
one received six hundred lashes for it as soon as he got out 
of hospital. Another (whose exact punishment is not men- 


of things may be mentioned the extreme misery of the peo- 
ple; the reckless and improvident habits of the young men 
of the day, which often drove the son of a squircen, or even 
a squire, to take to the road; and the facilities which the 
better dressed class of thieves had for introducing themselves 
into private houses as the favored lovers of the servalit maids, 
To all these must be added not only the inefficiency, but the 
connivance and even assistance of the watchmen, who, it 
was stated by more than one robber on the scaffold, often 


tioned) is detected by the acuteness of his sergeant, who finds | not only stood by inactive while burglaries were being com- 


the man’s own mess-knife within twenty yards of the spot 
where he was taken up maimed and bleeding. 

These stories are almost incredible, but seem perfectly well 
authenticated, and severe self-mutilation, such as the cutting 
oft of the fingers on one hand, or putting one eye out, to 
avoid service, bas in al! ages been a not unfrequent military 
offence. An officer, now living, told the present writer that 
he was with his regiment, early in the present century, when 
they were marching from Cork to Cove, now Queenstown, to 
embark for the West Indies. One of the finest young men 
in the ranks suddenly stepped aside to where an axe was 
lying, which had been used tor chopping wood by the road- 
side. He deliberately cut off three of his fingers, to escape a 
few years’ service abroud. That the crime exists athong 
soldiers is undeniable, though complete self-disabling for life 
for the sake of twenty pounds a year does scem a very 
motiveless act. But in our old Dublin records, houghed 
many soldiers are, whether by themselves or by the butchers, 
The officers of the garrison give a performance at the theatre 
to which an eccentric gentleman of the name of Handy 
Pemberton, famous for writing inflammatory letters to the 
Dublin papers, repairs. His object, as he tells us Limself, 
was to “ contribute his mite for the relief of men who bad 
been for life rendered incapable of injuring him or any of 
his fellow-citizens.” In this mixed spirit of triumph and 
charity he barangues the guard which he finds at the theatre 
door, informing them that they were sent there to murder the 
people, that if they would mutiny or desert, the people would 
aid them, but if they did not, the popular spirit against them 
was such that they must never expect the practice of hough- 
ing to cease. Pemberton seems much surprised and nota 
little aggrieved to find that the result of this truly concilia- 
tory speech is a refusal to permit him to enter. The soldiers, 
however, do not appear to have offered him any violence. 
Pemberton, having to appear in court afterwards for some 
incendiary letter, is contemptuously told by Lord Earlsfort 
(afte: wards first Earl of Clonmel) that he is insane, and it 
certainly looks rather like it. Be that as it may, he writes 
tremendous letters to the Volunteers’ Journal at least once a 
week, and that his presence is very undesirable when any 
disturbance is to be apprehended is shown by the following 
circumstance. The Smock-alley Theatre had been closed for 
some time, so long indeed that the pzpers sarcastically sur- 
mise that the Duke of Rutland pays the manager three hun- 
dred pounds a night to keep it shut, as were itopen he would 
be expected to go there, and kuew that his appearance would 
be the signal for an outburst of popular indignation. It is 





opened at length, and sure enough when his excellency steps 


mitted, but even lent the robbers the candles from their lan- 
terns. The plundered not unfrequently, from a mistaken 
spirit of leniency, let robbers escape, or declined to prosecute 
them when taken. Nor can we wonder at a kind-hearted 
man taking this course, when we reflect what earthly bells 
the Irish prisons were, and at the monstrous state of the law 
which virtually provided no punishment between that for an 
ordinary petty larceny and the gallows, 

This last national institution was employed in a way that 
clearly showed that the authorities were of opinion that “a 
row of gentlemen suspended would illuminate mankind.” 
The papers lament that “no more excruciating punishment 
can be devised than death.” And certainly the grim mon- 
arch seemed to have well-nigh lost all his terrors for the Irish 
criminal. Spenser tells us that the nation were “ very great 
eo “ death.” = meant the glorious death of the bat- 
tle-field. It appears to have been equally true of the igno- 
minious death of the scaffold. tied adc 
4jA young gentleman of the name of Ennis murders his 
father, and attempts to do the same to his mother, only suc- 
ceeding, however, in mutilating her frightfully. How does 
he prepare himself for a sentence which he surely can have 
no hope of evading? The young villain, when brought up 
for trial, is so drunk that he casnot stand upright in the 
dock! His execution, for he was, one is glad to think duly 
delivered up to the executioner—is the scene of another 
tragedy. An elevation, on which a number of spectators are 
stationed, gives way, and many of them are seriously injured 
some fatally. ; 

Another time a boy—almost a child—is hanged for rob- 
bery. The Irish press informs us, that though a yet ounger 
boy was once executed in England for murder, this is the 
pa that ever suffered in the three kingdoms for rob- 

ery. 

Again, we find a father, mother, son, and daugh 
hanged together in Dublin, in 1785, for robbing a = ete No 
ground at Kilmainham. The Freeman says that this is an 
unexampled case. Let us hope so. 

One great cause of the insecurity of the capital was the 
want of lightat night; even in the most central thorough- 
fares four or five lamps were considered sufficient to iliumi- 
nate a long street. And such lamps! The wick, we are 
told, was ingeniously contracted into the smallest possible 
space, in order to save oil, which economical object was also 
furthered by only putting in enough oil to burn till two in 
wy Regge ee . a only till eleven at night. 
“ The glimmer of the oil only shows to more ad 
dirt on the glass.” of elas 
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All this “ darkness visible” was of course due to jobbery 
For we are not to suppose that because the citizens of Dublin 
did not enjoy the advantages of police or lighting, that they 
also enjoyed immunity from taxes for police and lightixy. 
By no means; the rates levied for both purposes were 
enormous. 

This economy of light extended even to the Parliament. 
From the ceiling of the great chamber of the Irish House of 
Commons hung a splendid chandelier, now to be seen sus- 
pended in the Examination Hall of Trinity College. This 
was of course supposed to be kept lighted during debates and | 
business. And we have unanimous testimony that the effect 
of the chamber so lighted was fine in the extreme. But 
there were very few opportunities afforded of witnessing this 
effect. As a general rule, we are assured by the Freeman 
(then a government organ), a couple of candles at the clerk’s 
table, and one at the entrance of each of the corridors, was 
considered, on ordinary occasions, sufficient iJlumination. 

Talking of light. id the reader ever hear of “ philoso- 
phic tapers?” Most likely not. Yet the name is only a 
sounding tive for an early form of luc’fer match. “ Philoso- 
phic tapers are for affording light on all occasions without 
flint and steel. Twelve of them may conveniently be carried 
in a tooth-pick case, being in glass tubes hermetically sealed, 
so that they will last for any period.” In fact, they were 
some preparation of phosphorus—probably like the machines 
for producing “instantaneous light,” described years after- 
wards by Theodore Hook, with which you generally “ burnt 





your fingers, spoiled all your clothes, and set fire to the whole 
apparatus, without producing the light you required.” ; 

While the prevalence of robbery, murder, etc., in England 
was commonly attributed to the recent disbanding of regi- 
ments in that country, the Freeman calls attention to the 
fact that, in spite of all complaints about the military in Ire-' 
land, only one soldier had been capitally convicted there for 
a considerable time past. I shall take leave of the reader for 
the present with two incidents, in both of which I think his 
sympathy will be with the soldier. 

First: A soldier is brought in with his tongue cut out. 
Though he expressed by signs that he knew who had done 
the crime, and the motive of it, being unable to write he can- 
not communicate his knowledge to those about him. 

Again: “A poor soldier the other day walking quietly down 
Dorset street With his bayonet under his arm, it was snatched 
from him by a villain who made off. The soldier pursued 
him, but the robber outran him. On seeing this the soldier 
sat down and begantocry. On being reproached for his 
weakness he shook his head and said, ‘ Oh, there is cause for 
tears in five hundred lashes.’ ” 

Tt was undoubtedly rather a“ spoony” thing of the soldier 
to let his weapon be snatched from him. By the way, what 
was he doing with his bayonet “ under his arm?” But who 
can help pitying the poor wretch, possibly a mere lad, crying 
with utter horror at the hidecus punishment in store for him 
when he got back to barracks? What short of absolute 
starvation can have ever induced a man to enlist in those 
days, when the soldier was, in Henry Fielding’s words, “ The 
only slave in a free country ; liable to frightful punishments 
for crimes which no civil tribunal recognises ?” 


Iv. 


Can any of our readers give any information as to either 
of the under-mentioned antiquarian discoveries ? 


“ Cashel, October 4th, 1788. 

“Some time ago a man dreamt that if he svould go to such 
a part of the Rock of Cashel he would find a treasure. Ac- 
cordingly, as directed by his vision, he went, and after dig- 
ging with a crow, for a considerable time, a stone gave way 
and showed a little cave, neatly plastered about with stucco- 
work. In the midst of the cave was a small white marble 
pedestal, and on it a copper vox of curious workmanship, 
locked, on the corner of which lay a key. The man, expect- 
ing immense riches, opened the box, which only contained a 
book covered with copper, and riveted over with five small 
rivets, which they were obliged to file off in order to open 
the book; it was found to be written in the year 491, which 
was plainly engraved on the corner. The leaves are vellum, 
the writing neat and plain, but such uncommon characters as 
no person can make out. They are neither Hebrew, Dutch, 
Greek, Irish, nor short-hand, nor anything intelligible. In 
the midst of two pages of this wonderful book was written, 
quite plain, 1767. At the latter part of the book there seemed 
to he verses. The sentences seemed correctly stopped and 
ended, and the catch words at the end of each page. We 
understand the book is to be presented to the library of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin.” 

he episode of the prophetic vision is obviously only put 
in by way of rider, but one would like to know what became 
of the mysterious volume. 

Again: 

Dublin Freeman, January the 12th, 1784. (Copied from 
the St. James’s Chronicle.) Colonel Simeon Seoaneen 
County Kerry (Ireland), to Mr. George Barry Douglas, late 
of Fowey, in Cornwall, but now of London: 

“ Last Friday I ordered two men to go to the | ottom of a 
well, which I was sinking at a little shooting-place I call ‘ Do- 
as-you-please.’ It was dug about sixty feet, but no water 
appeared. I was resolved, however, to go on as far as I could 
penetrate, until a spring was found. e dug accordingly 
forty-eight feet further, when something like vapor coming 
up, we drew up the men and desisted about an hour. When 
the smoke ceased the two men again descended and pene- 
trated about three feet more. They found on the north-east 
a hollow way, covered over in a very curious manner with 
sticks and clay. Tney had the courage to enter, for there 
was room sufficient for a man to walk almost upright. They 
proceeded for about ten yards when they ! ead a noise, 
something like the chattering of a flock of jays. This 
frightened them so much that they retu ned, and we drew 
them up. I then descended with my bri ticr Stephen, and 
we went through this subterranean passage into a large 
space. We found a most curious stone coffin, of an enor- 
mous size. With some difficulty we got off the lid, and saw 
a human form, twelve feet eleven inches and three quarters 
long, all but the head and neck tightly swathed in a pitched 
skin of a large animal. On touching this with my finger it 
fell into a kind of whitish ashes, and separated near the 
sternum. The rest remained firm. We returned in amaze- 
ment, got up in the bucket, and sent the men down. The 
entrance was widened, so as to admit seven people, and thus, 
by the assistance of pulieys, etc., raised the coffin and got it 
up. The skin in which it was wrapped became by degrees 
from a black toa white color. We opened it, and the bod 
and arms of a woman appeared, quite perfect and sound. 
On the thumb of the right hand was a very curious cornelian 
in the form of a ring, and on it, as well as on the lid of the 


eoffin, were these ciphers, v.0.0.10.x.x.x. We then put the] 


body iu spirits of wine, and intend to send it to Dublin as a 
present to the University. We could never discover, nor can 
we form any conjecture, from what cause the noise which 
the men heard arose, except it was what their fears created. 
There are many traditionary stories of giants in this part of 
Ireland. This discovery makes them all facts among the 
common people, who are ascending and descending this well 
from sunrise till sunset every day.” —All the Year Round. 
—_—_—_—_. 


THE KOO-TOO. 


The performance of the koo-too or kow-tow, a degrading 
ceremonial on being formally presented to the Emperor of 
China, has been a fertile source of discord, few ambassadors 
from any European court being willing to submit to so very 
odious an act of abasement. Lord Macartney, in 1793, con- 
descended to go through the ceremony in a perfunctory way, 
which was accepted as sufficient. Lord Amherst, however, in 
1816, declined to do even so much, and it is doubtful if any 
English Ambassador will ever again be expected to perform the 
koo-too in proper style. Any one wishing to know. what the 
ceremony really is, may satisfy his euriosity by perasing the 
account given of the reception of an ambassador from the Czar 
Peter of Russia, in 1719, the writer being John Bell, of Autre- 
money, a Scottish gentleman attached to the Russian Court : 
** On the day,” says this amusing chronicler, ‘‘ appointed for 
the public audience of the Emperor, horses were brought to 
our lodgings for the Ambassador and his retinue; the Em- 
peror being then at a country house, called Tzanshuyang, 
aout six miles westward from Pekin. We mounted at 8 in 
t e morning, and about 10 arrived at court, where we alighted 
a the gate, which was guarded by a strong party of soldiers. 
T © commanding officers conducted us into a large room, 
wiere we drank tea, and stayed about half an hour till the 
ismperor was ready toreceive us. We then entered a spacious 
court, inclosed with high brick walls, and regularly planted 
with several rows of forest-trees, about eight inches diameter, 
which I took to be limes. The walks are spread with small 
gravel; and the great walk is terminated by the hall of au- 
dience, behind which are the emperor's private apartments. 
On each side of the great walk are flower-plots und canals. 
As we advanced, we found all the ministers of state, and officers 
belonging to the court, seated upon fur cushions, cross-legge4, 
before the hall, in the open alr; among these, places were ap- 
pointed for the ambassador and his retinue ; and in this situa- 
tion we remained, in a cold frosty morning, till the emperor 
came into the hall. During this interval, there were only two 
or three servants in the hall, and not the least noise was heard 
from any quarter. The entry to the hall is by seven marble 
steps, the whole length of the building. The floor is finely 
paved with a neat checker-work of white and black marble. 
‘Che edifice is quite open to the south ; and the roof supported 
by a row of handsome wooden pillars, octangular, and finely 
polished ; before which is hung a large canvas, as a shelter 
from the heat of the sun or inclemencies of the weather. 

After we had waited about a quarter of an hour, the Emperor 
entered the hall at the back-door, and seated himself upon the 
throne, upon which all the company stood. The muster of the 
ceremonies now desired the ambassador, who was at some dis- 
tance from the rest, to walk into the hall, and conducted him 
by one hand, while he held his credentials in the other. Hav- 
ing ascended the steps, the letter was laid on a table placed for 
that purpose, as had been previously agreed; but the Emperor 
beckoned to the ambassador, and directed him to approach, 
which he no sooner perceived than he took up the credentials, 
and attended by Aloy, walked up to the throne, and, kneeling, 
laid them before the Emperor, who touched them with his 
hand, and inquired after his Czarish majesty’s health. He 
then told the ambassador that the love and friendship he 
entertained for his majesty were such that he had even dis- 
pensed with an established custom of the empire in receiving 
this letter. 

During this part of the ceremony, which was not long, the 
retinue continued standing without the hall, and we imagined, 
the letter being delivered, all was over. But the master of the 
ceremonies brought back the ambassador, and then ordered all 
the company to kneel and make obeisance nine times to the 
Emperor. At every third time we stood up and kneeled again. 
Great pains were taken to avoid this piece of homage, but 
without success. ‘The master of the ceremonies stood by and 
delivered his orders in the Tartar language, by pronouncing 
the words Morgu and boss ; the first meaning to bow, and the 
other to stand; two words which I cannot soon forget.” 


>—_—_— 


DANDIES VERSUS MEN. 


It is generally conceded that the prettier a woman makes 
herself the more credit is due to her. It is accepted as the 
natural order cf things that she should spend a large portion 
of her time before a mirror, and in devising means to enhance 
her attractiveness. So long as she makes herself beautiful, 
minor imperfections, such as vanity, unthriftiness, intellectual 
shallowness, and indolence can be forgiven her. At least, so 
judges the world. A few philosophers unsparingly condemn 
this view, perhaps, declaring that its effect is to make woman 
a mere toy and plaything, incapable of lofty aspirations or 
earnest work, but the murmurings of these thinkers seem to 
affect no one bat themselves, and fail to induce any visible 
alteration in public thought. Men who grumble at women do 
so, not because women give much time and trouble to their 
self-ador: t, but b they do so to little purpose, 
They may regret to see them aping such a malformatiou as 
the Grecian bend, but tkey would not think it a pity if the 
personal inconvenience endured by the actresses were gone 
through with a more satisfactory result. Thus it may be said 
that women are privileged beings, and that they are not, at 
any rate, thought the worse of because they exhibit a great 
deal of conceit, and go out of their way to attract attention. 
Simple compassion is felt for them when, in their endeavor to 
display a great deal of finery, and, by so doing, indicate the 
length of the purse from which they may freely draw supplies, 
they encumber themselves with a load which is difficult to 
bear, and look something like travelling mountebanks. The 
case is very different so far as men are concerned, An over- 
dressed man, at first sight, conveys the impression to nine 
beholders out of ten that he is a brainless puppy. The white- 
ness of his well-kept hand is intuitively deemed a reproach 
rather than a credit to him. When most people look at his 
fine clothes they murmur a statement that he would be all the 
better if he were stripped of them, and placed in such circum- 
stances that he would have to work hard to gain his daily 
bread. The reason for all this is that it is universally felt tha: 
man was made for use, not ornament, and that he is not doing 
his duty either to himself or those by whom he is surrounded 
if he is not engaged in some active sphere of usefulness. It 
aggravates the man who works to look at the man who is able 
to get along in the world, clothe himself in the finest raiment, 











surrounding himself with all the beauties and comforts which 


art and science can produce, and living upon the fat of the 
land, without doing anything at all. It is not the sight of rich 
ladies reclining indolently in luxurious carriages so much ag 
the vision of extensively got-up dandies takiug their ease, 
which rouses the advocate of communistic principles to a state 
of absolute frenzy. The latter argues that it is monstrous he 
should be compelled to labor in order that the former may be 
in a position to abrogate all that is manly inthem. Allied to 
this feeling of indignation there is one of thorough contempt. 
Your man of communistic proclivities feels that he is in all 
respects superior to the kid gloved dandy, and that it is only 
by a peculiar combination of circumstances, arising from the 
fact that our social system is radically at fault, that his enemy 
maintains his position of superiority. It is argued that were 
the two placed somewhere where they had both to depend up- 
on their own efforts it would quickly be found that the dandy 
would prove himself what he is, a useless encumbrance, Pos- 
sibly the dandy may be, in nine cases out of every ten, effemi- 
uate and not overburdened with brains, but there is no doubt 
whatever about one fact. He commands a certein amount of 
respect. Even your socialist will, almost in spite of himself, 
become rather awed when he is brought in contact with a 
dashing specimen of the order. He will assume a conciliatory 
tone, he will adopt an humble mien, and will submissivel 
give in to the man whom he professes so greatly to despise an: 
loathe. He hates himself because he so acts; he heaps de- 
nunciations on the head of him who extorts an unwilling hom- 
age when he escapes from the sphere of his influence ; but the 
‘fine feathers,” added to the wanner which the “ fine 
feathers” help to sustain, are too much for him to hope to 
combat openly and suczessfally. 

Perhaps all this is owing to the fact that pronounced dandy- 
ism is supposed to represent a certain amount of wealth and a 
certain social status, Certainly, to the circumstance that fine 
clothes exercise such an influence, we owe the possession of 
so many men in our midst who ostentatiously ape the dandy, 
who may be said to study but one art, viz., that of dressi 
themselves. When it is evident to the most obtuse that the 
man whom the little arabs of the street look after and call a 
“‘swell” has a manifest advantage over the individual who 
clothes himself in a very ordinary fashion, it would be surpris- 
ing if many men did not undertake the role indicated. There 
should be no mistake in judging dandies, They are of two 
distinct classes. The one is led to act as he does because he 
is invately conceited, and is so addle-pated that he can appre- 
ciate but one fact, viz., that it is only by extravagantly over- 
dressing himself he can hope to attract any attention, favor- 
able or otherwise. Perhaps he imagines that he has a 
figure, which should be sven to the best advantage, or psrhaps 
be wishes to be taken for one of the aristocrats of the commu- 
nity. But, whatever be his ostensible object, his conduct has 
its rise in overweeuing vanity, and is a tacit confession that 
he has no faith in his own powers. The other class is actuated 
by different motives. A man feels doubtful about his position, 
which raturally, he desires to sustain. It is not surprising, 
then, that he 1s led to ape the eccentric foppishness and lay- 
ender-water style, which is, probably, affected by many of 
those with whom he desires to associate, ‘Thus, in this case, 
dandyism is a means to an end, A better one might be 
chosen, no doubt, but still the fact is as we have stated, Many 
who attempt to play this little game come to grief. It is im- 
possible to avoid noticing the startling incongruities of some 
men’s attire. Flashy everything is, bat then one portion is 
positively shabby and dirty, while the other is simply remark- 
able for its brilliancy and new look. Moreover, there are 





often little evidences showing that the actor really does not 
know how society requires a man should be dressed. The 
reason for this ie very simple, The class now under notice 
are of imperfect education, and their early training has been 
received amidst iations not calculated to enforce a know- 
ledge of the proprieties. — Liberal Review, 





—_—-__—>—_—_——- 


FRIENDSHIP. 


To be in love is a recognised state; arp epee | without 
friendship is perhaps too much recognised in civilised com- 
munities; but friendship, that best blessing of life, seems to 
have less place in its scheme than almost any other feeling of 
equal importance, Of course it has its own influence; but 
the outward life appears, on the whole, more given to busi- 
ness, to acquaintance, to ambition, to eating and drinking, 
than to the friends we really love; and time passes, and con- 
venience takes us here and there, and work and worry (that 
we might have shared) absorb us, and one day time is no more 
for our friendship. ; 

One or two of my readers will understand why it is that I 
have been thinking of friendship of late, and have chosen 
this theine for my little essay, thinking that not the least les- 
son in life is surely thatlof human sympathy, and that to bea 
good friend is one of the secrets that comprise most others. 
And yet the sacrifices that we usually make for a friend’s 
comfort or assistance are ludicrous when one comes to think 
of them. “ One mina, two ming; are there settled values for 
friends, Antisthencs, as there are for slaves? For of slaves, 
one is perbaps worth two ming, another not even half @ 
mina, another five ming, another ten.” Antisthenes agrees 
and says that some friends are not worth half a mina; “an 
another,” he says, “I would buy for my friend at the sacri- 
fice of all the money and revenues in the world.” 

Iam afraid that we modern Antisthenes would think a 
month’s income a serious sacrifice. If a friend is in trouble 
we leave a card at his door, or go the lengts of a note, per- 
haps. We absent ourselves for months at a time without a 
reason, and yet all of this is more want of habit than of feel- 
ing, for, not withstanding all that is said of the world and its 
pompous vanities, there are still human beings among us, 
and, even after 2,000 yeart, true things seem to come to life 
again and again for each one of us, in this sorrow and that 
happiness, in one sympathy and another, and one day 8 — 
essay upon friendship becomes the true story of a friend.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 


-_ -——— e—_——_ 


SUMMER AND LOVE. 


When to my heart the air seems full of song, 
‘And all the earth is gay with bright-hued flowers 
And sweet with perfumes—in those bounteous hours 
When li: {+ rapture, and my soul is strong, 
As with God’s wine of gladness, it is long 
Ere with clear eyes aud mind I can discern 
The glory mid the glories, and can learn 
The one surpassing sweetness in the throng. 
But soon I knov: full well; for when the bliss 
That came and blinded stays with clearer sight 
I see one joy which gone all joys would miss 
Their heart of joyousness: there is one light 
Which ‘lightens all things. Let me with a kiss 














Help thee to guess what makes my world se bright. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault, in “ Mimi.” 


a } THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
eau con Saturday Matinees, Miss Amy Stone, in “ Cigarette, 
the Little Leopard of France.” 


UNI UARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and —. Sea Miss Charlotte Thompson, in “ Jane Eyre.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
mday Matinee, * The Beats of New York.” 


WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 


























SPECIAL NOTICES. 





CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES, 
In Quantities to Suit, by 
THE GOLDEN STATE WINE CO., 
49 and 51 Park Place, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
lavetida Te. een poepeneties tents Bon to the 
LEN Y , , & most de ul beverage. 
ane REVATIN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


understand.” This claim was immediately communicated to 
the Dutch administrator, Colonel Nagtglas, who at once 
replied, repudiating it in the most decisive terms. He had, 
he said, referred it to the Ashantee ambassadors then at 
Elmina, who, being apparently not well “ posted up” from 
the Ashantee Foreign Office, were “ much astonished,” and 
replied “ that the Ashantees had never even had a war with 
Elmina, much less conquered it.” Two messengers were 
despatched from Elmina and one from Cape Coast Castle to 
the Court of Kivg Calcalli to obtain an explanation of what 
Colonel Nagtglas called his “ absurd claim,” and this appears 
to have brought the King speedily to his senses. He had 
already thought it advisable to take up with a new grievance. 
He divided his address to the Dutch and English representa- 
tives into four heads. The first and second related to the 
insults he had suffered from Quabinah Afooah, King of 
Ackim. This monarch had killed some Ashantees, and only 
proffered £8 2s. sterling a head for them in compensation, 
and had then “ offered to fight with the King of the Ashan- 
tees”—-apparently for the difference between the compensa- 
tion tendered and that expected. The King saw, he 
said, no reason why he “should not respond his threat and 
carry out accordingly.” Thirdly, the King said that as for 
Quabinah Afooah, “who has threatened to fight me, I will 
also fight him ;” and, fourthly, he informed the ambassadors 
that he was only waiting for the return of one of his generals 
to commence hostilities against Quabinah Afooah, “ who had 
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THE CAUSES OF THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


It is somewhat unsatisfactory to find ourselves engaged in 
@ war, says an English contemporary, the causes of which the 
Colonial Office frankly confesses itself at an utter loss to 
divine; but it must be admitted that, if the published Blue- 
book on the subject contains all the information possessed by 
the department, their bewilderment is quite intelligible. Lord 
Kimberley, it may be remembered, in answer to a question of 
Lord Lauderdale’s some time ago, mentioned five possible 
causes of the hostile movement made by the King of Ashantee 
against territory under English protection. The most patient 
study of the correspondence before us does not seem to point 
with any degree of certainty to any one of these causes rather 
than the other, though it renders extremely probable the 
conclusion that more than one of them have been at work in 
the matter. The claims put forward by the King of Ashantee 
in respect to Elmina have undoubtedly considerable signifi- 
cance, not so much as constituting an actual or even probable 
casus belli,as by reason of the light which their pretension 
throws upon the character and disposition of the now hostile 
potentate. The significance of the claims resides in the fact 
that they were not only groundless, but, as clearly appears 
from the correspondence, groundless to the knowledge of the 
King himself; and they could therefore have only been 
advanced with the intention of embarrassing the 
negotiations between the English and the Dutch Govern- 
ment, if not of aflording a pretext for war. Their 
history seems sufficiently to indicate this. They were 
first put forward by King Coffee Caicalli, in a letter 
addressed by his secretary to the British administrator on the 
Gold Coast on the 24th of November, 1870. About a month 
previcusly he bad been in communication with Colonel 
Nagtglas, the Dutch administrator at Elmina, on the subject 
of the yearly stipend of £80 paid by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment to the King, and had received a full explanation of 
its character. It was originally paid by the Dutch West In- 
dia Company to the Chief of Denkirah “to encourage the 
trade for slaves, gold-dust, and ivory.” The King of Ashan- 
tee conquered the Denkirahs, obtained possession of the 
“ pay-note” of the Company, and claimed to succeed to the 
stipend, “ t which request the Company agreed as likely to 
save some trouble.” The King of Ashantee, it was expressly 
added,“ has no recognised claim upon the territory or the 
people of E!mina.” The statement of the King of Ashantee 
gave a totally different version of the matter. According to 
him, Elmina had been actually ceded to Osai Tutu I., King 
of Asbantee, by the Dutch, in consideration of his liquidating 
an outstanding debt of £9,000 due to them from the Chief 
of Denkirah, whom QOsai Tutu I. had conquered. By this 
arrangement the present King states in this letter, “ the 
Dutch delivered the Elmina to him as his own, and from that 
time tribute has been paid to us to this present time.” Ac- 
cording to King Cualcalli, in fact, the Dutch had been only 
allowed by Ashantee to remain in possession, like a mort- 
gagor who has parted with the legal estate, and paying their 
yearly tribute as the mortgagor pays his interest. 

On the 20th of May, 1871, this claim was repeated 
in still more formal terms, and the British admin- 
istrator was notified in decisive if not quite correct English 
that “from the ancient up to this time Elmina Castle is mine, 
and living with them as friends, and they also paid yearly 
tribute to me, but, as having understood that it going in 
exchange to be under your Excellency’s protection, I do not 


threatened to fight him.” At last, on the principle of alady’s 
postscript, comes a full renunciation of the King’s claims 
upon Elmina. His communication on the subject had been 
“ erroneously construed ;’ he did not mean tribute by right 
of arms, he merely meant “salary.” He had never con- 
quered Elmina. “The Elmina people and the Ashantees,” he 
continued, with amusing coolness, “ are brethren, offspring of 
one mother; we never had war with them, nor did they ever 
pay tribute to us.” The Dutch and British representatives 
having then addressed the King through an interpreter, his 
Majesty responded, “ All quiet! and give audience and let 
me speak. Quabinah Afooah, King of Ackim, yesterday 
sent me a threatening message.” “ Decanters of gin were 
then brought and the conference clesed.” Subsequently to 
this the Dutch administrator obtained from the King a 
formal renunciation of the claims under his own band, and 
an admission that his stipend was not tribute by right of 
arms but salary, and on these terms the British consented to 
continue it to him. This point being abandoned, the King 
seems to have set to work to raise a number of claims of 
various kinds against the British Government for acts done 
within the protectorate. Illegal detention of half a dozen of his 
subjects by this and half a dozen by that potentate form the 
subject of his complaints, which he finally summarizes in the 





words, “ Really several of my subjects are whereabouts on 
the coast in the protectorate, and your Excellency can see 
and collect these and deliver them up to me with my com- 
pliments.” 





M. DE LESSEPS’ PROPOSED RAILWAY TU INDIA. 

M. de Lesseps proposes to construct a railway from Oren- 
burg to Peshawur, a distance of less than 2,500 miles. That 
“ missing link” would connect the sy8tem of Russian railways 
with the railways of British India, and passengers and troops 
might, therefore, be forwarded, all parties consenting, from 
Calais to Calcutta, through Warsaw and Moscow, without so 
much as a break of guage. Nothing can be clearer than the 
scheme, nothing easier, on paper, than the achievement. It 
is quite true that the European Continent is traversed from 
West to East by a system of Railways t:rminating with the 
lines of the Russian Empire, and that a traveller my already 
get, if not quite as far as Orenburg, at any rate a great many 
miles on his way to India by this route. It is equally true 
that a railway runs right across Hindostan from Lahore to 
Calcutta, and that Lahere will presently be connected 
with Peshawur. Here, therefore, according to M. de 
Lesseps, we have two-thirds of the whole work done 
to our hands. The entire distance between the ter- 
minus at Calais and the capital of British India is but some 
7,500 miles, of which 5,200 are covered by railways already 
completed. Add the link wanting to connect the eastern 
and western portions, and you have the whole thing finished 
outright. This link M. de Lesseps already estimates defi- 
nitely at 2,350 miles, and the proposal announced is, that 
Russia should construct 1,500 miles more tu join Orenburg 
with Samarcand, and England the 850 required to bring 
Samarcand into communication with Peshawur. A rulerand 
a drop of red ink will enable any reader to turn a shilling 
map into a chart of this new and most magnificent railway. 

The financial aspect of the enterprise is, it will be 
observed, by no means alarming at present. No- 
body can say that £120,000 is an immoderate de- 
mand for a survey of Central Asia, and beyond 
this the prospectus does not yet extend. M. de 
Lesseps, however, rightly stipulates for the consent and 
support of the Russian Government, through whose dominions 
a very large portion of the proposed line would run. As the 
Suez Canal Company was a French Association, so, we ima- 
gine, the new Railway Company would be essentially Russian, 
though a share of the enterprise is reserved for the Govern- 
ment of India. But we have not yet introduced to the reader 
one of the chief-features ot the scheme. Its objects is as 
much political as commercial; indeed, rather more so, fol- 
lowing, it seems, in this respect the precedent of the Suez 





Canal. M. de Lesseps informs us, somewhat to our astonish- 





ment, that one of his purposes in cutting through the isthmus 
was to obliterate the old antagonism between England and 
France on the score of Egypt. In this design he claims 
to have succeeded, and his success emboldens him to 
attempt another good work for us with respect to Russia. 
We are now needlessly embroiling ourselves, M. de 
Lesseps thinks, but as soon as his Orenburg and Peshawur 
line is finished, the antagonism of the two Governments 
will disappear. That prospect is said to have commended 
itself especially to General Ignatieff, and to have elicited not 
only his praise, but his assent. We must confess to be rather 
puzzled with this view of the case. Speaking from memory, 
we cannot recall any prospectus of the Suez Canal which 
included the benevolent intention now professed; on the 
contrary, the results as affecting England were painted in 
very different colors. It is, indeed, true, as a matter of fact, 
that the antagonism of France and England has of late 
almost vanished; but a careful observer would probably 
detect more than one cause for this fortunate eflect irrespec- 
tively of the opening of the canal. It is almost a pity this 
scheme was not produced before the expedition to Khiva, as 
the experience of the campaign might have been made ex- 
ceedingly useful. As it is, we cannot even speculate on the 
details of an enterprise which may take any shape, form, or 
direction in the trackless wastes to be traversed. The little 
branch, however, of 850 miles or so from Peshawur to 
Samarcand will, doubtless, be considered by our Indian engi- 
neers, perhaps, with some effect on the battle of the gauges 
now raging in the Punjab. But has not M. de Lesseps for- 
gotten the fact that, whereas there was only one way across the 
Isthmus of Suez, there are many ways across the countries 
between England and India. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

On the attitude of political parties in England, the Satur- 
day Review observes: It is said that the session is likely to be 
a short one, and that for once in a way members of Parlia- 
ment may this year see the first of August in the country. 
No one can wish them to be kept in London a day longer 
than decorum absolutely demands. They have nothing to 
do, and need not be kept too long in doing it. If either side 
wished for a dissolution this year, things would be very dif- 
ferent. There would be some stir and excitement, and every 
side issue might be made a field of battle. But the sup- 
porters of the Government are very anxious to have one 
year more of parliamentary life, seeing how probable it is 
that they may never have unother. The Government is 
willing to oblige its followers, and cannot but acknowledge 
that office is a little less wearisome and exhausting when its 
occupants are not called on to do anything more than 
continue their official existence. The Conservatives are very 
unwilling to pluck their pear before it is ripe, and they think 
that a year will tell in their favor, and are not sorry to see 
the great Gladstone Government, with its wild energy and 
blazing measures, sink into the safe mediocrity of a hum- 
drum repose. The Bath and Gloucester elections seem to 
show that the sun is beginning to get hot on the fruit; but 
they are willing to let nature alone, and will not attempt to 
enjoy it till time makes it drop into their lap. 

The N. Y. Times remarks that fishermen of the United 
States now enjoy the privilege of “ taking, curing, and drying 
fish on certain coasts of the British North American Colo- 
nies,” and Canadian fishermen have the corresponding privi- 
lege of plying their vocation on the eastern coasts of the 
United States north of Cape May. The navigation of the St. 
Lawrence is also open to vessels of the United States and the 
transport of goods between ports on the St. Lawrence and 
the lakes on United States territory is opened to vessels flying 
the British flag. Whatever may come out of them, the 
“ fisheries clauses” of the Treaty of Washington have gone 
very quietly into operation. Positively the last commission 
provided for by this interminable treaty, will now have to be 
appointed in order to determine what sum, if any, is due to 
the Government of her Britannic Majesty as a compensation 
for the superior value of the privileges accorded to United 
States fishermen as compared with those given to the fisher- 
men of Canada. 


A battle has lately been waging between Earl Fitzwilliam 
and his colliers at Low Stubbin. Three hundred miners who 
struck work because his lordship employed a non-unionist, 
have been locked out for five weeks, and the other day they 
waited upon his lordship to apologise for their conduct, and 
asked to be re-engaged. The Earl severely lectured the men 
for having attempted to intimidate a fellow-workman, and 
would not promise to open the pit, as there had been an 
attempt to make him bow tothe union. The coal will, his 
lordship said, “ always be a firm bank to me and mine, and I 
will go and draw a cheque upon it, just as I find it pays me.” 
Tie collicrs, after being thus reprimanded, were treated to a 
dinner in the servants’ hall. It has since been stated at a 
colliers’ meeting that the employment of a non-unionist was 
not the cause of the strike, and that a letter of which his 
lordship complained bitterly was the act of an individual, and 
was not written by command of the union. Afterwards the 
colliers were informed, by Lord Fitzwilliam’s directions, that 
they were at liberty to go to work if they liked on a new 
waggon road which is to be used for the purposes of the col- 
liery. They would receive the same pay as the ordinary 
workmen, and the terms upon which they were to go to work 
again in the colliery, when the waggon road was completed, 
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would be afterwards decided upon. The men were, it is 
stated, somewhat loth to go to work without a clear under- 
standing as to the terms upon which they shall be re-employed 
in the pit. 

The Poles in Prussian Poland are making vigorous eftorts 
to resist the Germanizing policy of the Government. A 
society was formed at Posen last year for spreading the 
knowledge of Polish history and the Polish language among 
the people, and it has now appointed local agents in every 
parish, who make periodical reports to the society showing 
the number of Polish books in the parish libraries, the Polish 
newspapers taken in by the inhabitants, the sums subscribed 
locally for national purposes, and the number of Polish book- 
sellers in the parish. In parishes where the number of books 
and newspapers is not considered suflicient for the require- 
ments of the inhabitants, the deficiency is to be supplied by 
the society. The society has also organized a plan for circu- 
lating among the peasantry scientific and historical books in 
the Polish language, written in a popular style, which are 
sold in the villages by hawkers at cost price. Although this 
movement is avowedly directed against the Government, it 
is entirely free from Ultramontane tendencies, and some of 
the most prominent members of the society are declared 
adversaries of the clerical party. 

The Zimes of India, in a recent number, says: This morn- 
ing we were invited. to inspect in the Mazagon Dock, the 
bottom of the David Aughtersen. The ship had been strip- 
ped of her metal sheathing. On the port side, right on the 
floor, about four streaks from the keel, and about fifteen feet 
from the forefoot, is a hole made by the Xiphias, or sword- 
fish. The sword was broken off, and remained in the hole, 
leaving four inches projecting from the bottom. All attempts, 
however, to get it out failed, and they had finally to cut 
away the wood and so loosen it, and then they succeeded in 
breaking away a piece nine inches long. The point, which 
kas pierced right into the timbers, still remains imbedded, 
and, judging by the dimensions of the piece extracted, it is 
twelve inches long. When it occurred no one on board can 
tell, but from the appearance of the broken sword it must 
have been done some considerable time. The amazing force 
of the shock may be imagined when it is sufficient to pierce 
through the copper, and fer thirteen to fourteen inches into 
the solid oak plank and timber. From the position of the 
hole, the swordfish must have been right up under the ship. 
It is well known that it is in this way from beneath that this 
fish attacks the whale. The Xiphias is of the mackerel 
family. No doubt this was a case of premeditated collision, 
and it was not a case of either lights or look-out. It is well 
it struck on atimber; had it gone through a plank between 
timber the eflect to the ship might have been fatal. 

The announcement of the return of Sir Samuel Baker from 
his expedition up the Nile is an event of no little importance 
to the commercial as well as the scientific world. His expe- 
dition was known as that of the White Nile Exploration 
Company, the object of which was to penetrate Central 
Africa. The Kbedive of Egypt placed at his disposal 1,500 
picked Egyptian troops. He took his departure in Septemter, 
1869, and was not heard from until December 6th, 1870, when 
he wrote from Tewfli Keeya, stating that during his stay at 
that station he had entirely suppressed the slave trade of the 
White Nile. Since that period we have had many rumors of 
his death by disease, aud again by assassination. On the 
17th of April, 18738, it was reported in London that Sir Samuel 
Baker, Lady Baker, and the few survivors of the band which 
sect out with them had been murdered by savage tribes in 
whose neighborhood they had for some time past been lin- 
gering with their lives in their hands. Their force had then 
dwindled to a handful, and this not so much from disease or 
from difficulty to travel as from the hostility of the natives. 
The survivors of the expedition were blockaded in a small 
building, which they were struggling to hold against their 
enemics; but theis numbers were painfully few, and their 
resources well nigh exhausted. A rescue had been planned, 
and an expedition had been dispatched by the Khedive of 
Egypt to their aid; but it was judged prudent to attempt to 
reach them from the south by way of Zanzibar, rather than 
by pursuing the route they themselves had travelled. 

The reconciliation between the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria at length, after many vain attempts, signalised by the 
visit of the Czar to Vienna, is regarded in Germany as the 
triumph of the Emperor William’s personal diplomacy. The 
Vienna papers welcome the arrival of the Czar with words 
of hearty greeting, williug, for the moment, to bury in obli- 
vion the anti-Russian animosities which prevailed up till 
lately. The Presse is “ penetrated by the conviction that an 
honorable friendship between Austria and Russia is not only 
not made impossible by the Eastern question, but is much to 
be desired precisely on that very account; hence we exclaim 
heartily and frankly, on the entry of the Czar into our town, 
‘Welcome.” “While far (says the Fremdenbdlatt) from 
over-estimating the significance of the Royal visits for which 
the Universal Exhibition gives occasion, yet we think we are 
not wrong in greeting the visit of the Russian Emperor as a 
happy symptom of the favorable relations of our monarchy 
ta Russia. Though not instigated by political motives, the 
meeting of the rulers of Austria and Russia will tend to con- 
firm the policy which completed the rapprochement of our 
empire to the powerful neighbor empires in the interest of 
European peace, and strove to secure the agreement of the 
three great monarchs of Austria, Germany, and Russia as an 
eminent guarantee of peace. The ruling Czar has met with 


good-will the efforts of the German Emperor to ensure better 
relations between Austria and Russia. A strong proof of 
that was the three Emperors meeting in Berlin, on which 
now fcllows the arrival in Vienna. The favorable relations 
to Russia, which help to ensure peece, demand at home the 
efforis which are directed to consolidate the empire on a con- 
stitutional basis. The friendly attitude of Russia cannot be 
without influence on the position of the Austrian Slavs.” 
The Fremdenbdlatt proceeds to point out that the hopes of the 
Slavonic agitators who counted on Russia’s suppert must be 
damped, if not dissipated, at sight of the indubitable recon- 
ciliation between Russia and Austria completed before their 
eyes. : 

Germany has a clerical strike in prospect. Such, at least, 
is the threat of the Ultramontane Germania in view of the 
last protest issued by the Prussians bishops against the new 
Chureh Jaws. Admitting that the State has the power to 
hinder the work of the clergy, it yet is not able, we ure told, 
to supply the religious and ecclesiastical wants of the people. 
To this it is answered on the part of the Government that the 
State certainly will not take the place of the Church, and 
has no intention of making provisions for the religious wants 
of the peopie. That is the function of the bishops, and it 
will be the fault of the Church herself if the Catholic popu- 
lation suffers through any deficiency of clergy. With refer- 
ence to the bishops’ intimation to the Ministry of Worship 
that they are unable to co-operate with the State in carrying 
out the new laws, the official Provincial Correspondence points 
out that the time for explanation is past. Preparations have 
been made for the application of the new laws, the provin- 
cial authorities being already provided with instructions to 
carry them into effect as soon as possible. If the bishops 
cannot take any part in applying their provisions, they must, 
nevertheless, submit to the results of the operation of the 
laws. These as passed by the Legislature (the official paper 
says) leave absolutely free the inner life of the Church and 
all that concerns its doctrines in faith and morals, and only 
interfere with ecclesiastical matters when they touch upon 
the civil sphere. The Government is aware, if the struggle 
is driven to extremities, that it will interfere with the exercise 
of their functions by bishops and priests, but it will not, as 
the Ultramontanes assert, itself assume any ecclesiastical 
offices. What it will insist upon is that those filling clerical 
offices shall be Germans, men suitably trained and educated, 
and men who will respect the laws and protect religious 
peace. 

In an article attributed to the inspiration if not the pen of 
General [gnatiefl, the Russian World expatiates on the re- 
sults accruing to Russia from the fall of Khiva. Russia will 
thereby be enabled to despatch her armies to Herat in twelve 
days, by three diflerent routes. England appears to be aware 


Raschid was not to the taste of the British Ambassador, 
“The truth is,” concludes the correspondent, “that Sir 
Henry Elliot is doing his utmost to undermine the friendly 
understanding which now exists between Turkey and Russia. 
There is, in fact, no longer an Eastern question in the 
limited sense which has hitherto been attached to it. The 
present Eastern question extends from the Mediterranean to 
the sea of Okhotsk, comprising the whole of Asia inclusive 
of China and Japan, where Russia and England are in con- 
stant antagonism.” 

The affair of the German Exploring Expedition to Africa 
has taken a favorable turn. The first expedition (Dr. Guss- 
feld, Baron Gorschen, and Baron Hattorf) left Europe last 
month, and at the same time Professor Bastian started for the 
Loango Coast. With regard to the plan of the whole under- 
taking, it is already known that the point chosen for starting 
is the so-called Loango-Coast, between Cape Lopez and tke 
Zaire or Longo River. The task which the expedition pro- 
poses to accomplish is to find out the old way of commerce, 
of which news have been received, dating from the time of 
the first Portuguese discoveries, and to succeed in entering 
from the West those countries from which the traveller, Dr, 
Schweinfurt, who came from Egypt, was obliged to return , 
From the Loango Coast—that is, the traversable part of it—a 
methodical exploration of the back countries will take place, 
The locality of this exploration will be arranged by the 
travellers, assisted by the advice of Professor Bastian, Presi- 
dent of the Berlin Geographical Society. 


The Ministry of Belgium laid their scheme of army reform 
before the deputies the other day, ata sitting held mainly 
for the purpose. The chief interest attaches, of course, to 
the question of substitutes, on which there has been such 
bitter controversy ever since the collapse of the French 
army called special attention to it. Hitherto the nominal 
liability to service of the wealthier citizens has been tem- 
pered by allowing them to engage their own substitutes on 
their own terms, subject, of course, to the medical inspec- 
tion of those offered. The ardent reformers, represented by 
Captain Dannebrog, have denounced this plan so earnestly 
that it stands condemned by public opinion; but, on the other 
hand, ny Government in the free litle kingdom has the 
power to enforce actual service in the ranks of the well-to- 
do classes, The ideaof the Cabinet obviously is to endeavor 
to accommodate the conflicting views of the two sections, 
and for this end they propose that personal substitution 
shall be abolished, the State undertaking to give the needful 
bounties to the volanteers, who fill the places of those who 
choose to pay for exemption. According to the proposed 
bill, the price to be paid for sach exemption is to be fixed 
by deeree each year, three months at least before the annual 
drawing. The cbvious objection to the scheme is that it 





of this danger, and prepares to meet it by alliances with 
Central Asian States. The British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople is said to have entered upon new negotiations aiming 
atthisend. England has also a treaty with Beloochistan, by 
virtue of which it is at liberty to occupy the Bolun pass, 
Dadur, and Guetteh, for which England pays £15,000 a year. 
Lord Northbrook is said to have promised Shere Ali tke 
sovereignty over the surrounding countries, provided he 
lends his hand to the creation of a new defensive wall against 
Russian advances. England also seeks the frieniship of 
Yakoob Bey, and it is for this reason that a British agent is 
sent to Kashgar, which movement ought to be looked upon 
by Russia with suspicion. 


Ata recent monthly meeting of the Bombay Medical and 
Physical Society, the particulars of a case of poisoning by 
colored socks was read. Dr. Cates mentioned that he was 
applied to by an officer in respect of an obstinate eczematous 
eruption on the legs. On inquiry, Dr. Cates found that the 
officer in question had lately taken to weaing socks of a 
bright red color, which he (the officer) had received from 
England in 1869. Suspecting the nature of the case, Dr. 
Cates recommended simple treatment and the disuse of the 
socks. A cure was soon eflected, and the socks in question 
were sent to Messrs. Kemp and Co., of Bombay, for analysis. 
The socks were referred by Messrs. Kemp to Mr. Harris, 
F.C.S., who reported that he readily obtained from the color- 
ing matter of the socks a “distinct crop of octohedral 
crystals of arsenious acid.” 


The Politik, of Prague, gives some interesting particulars of 
the visit of the Khedive to Constantinople. He arrived on 
the 21st of May on board his steam-yacht Maar, and at once 
proceeded, accompanied by his principal dragoman, to the 
dalace of Dolmabagtche to announce himself to the Sultan. 
The latter, however, Lad left that morning for an excursion 
to his kiosk, in the valley of the Ayaz-Aghe, and the Khedive 
was accordingly received by the Sultana Valide and the 
Minister of the Imperial household. Next morning he had 
an interview with the Sultan, who received him with great 
cordiality. It appears that the Khedive intends to pass the 
greater part of the summer in his country seat on the Euro- 
pean shore of the Bosphorus, in order to give a new proof of 
his having abandoned the idea of declaring himself indepen- 
dent of the Porte. He also proposes to build a new kiosk in 
the immediate vicinity of Constantinople. The correspondent 
of the Politik further states that Raschid Pasha, tie new 
Foreign Minister, has had conferences wiih the French 
Ambassador, Count Vogue, and the Russian Ambassador, 
General Ignatieff, but that the British Ambassador, Sir Henry 
Elliot, hesitates to put himself in communication with the 








new Minister. It is hence inferred that the appointment of 


approaches very closely to that introduced, for somewhat 
similar reasuns, into the French army during the latter 
years of the Second Empire, when it ended in the necessi- 
ties of the military administration causing the Government 
to retain the penalties paid in its coffers without carrying out 
its original intention of providing the substitutes. The otaer 
chief change proposed is to extend the time of actual service 
in the ranks from about two years, as at present, to two an 
a half. 

A letter from Bern in the French papers says a circular 
has been addressed by the Prussian Government to its repre- 
sentatives at foreign Courts, and to the presidents of pro- 
vinces and other Government agents, instructing them as to 
the language to be used in regard to the establishment of the 
new Government in France. The Prussian despatch begins 
by acknowledging M. Thiers’ eflorts to ensure payment of 
the war indemnity, and the loyalty of his attitude towards 
Germany. It then gives expression to the hope, in view cf 
Marshal MacMahon’s declarations, of continuing on good 
terms with the new President of the Republic. The Govern- 
ment agents are specially asked to say that at Berlin there is 
every desire to strengthen the Conservative tendencies of the 
new French Government in opposition to the scheme of So- 
cialism. They are also directed to express the conviction of 
the Prussian Government that the change of rulers in France 
will have no influence on the attitude of the members of the 
various religious communions of the Empire. As Germany 
has no desire to meddle with French domestic aflairs so long 
as they do not compromise the payment of the indemnity 
and the liberation of the territory, there is no reason why 
there should be any disquietude felt in the Empire with 
reference to France. The document concludes by pointing 
out that the character of Marshal MacMahon and the Con- 
servative principles with which he is animated are a gua- 
rantee to all of the maintenance of friendly relations with 
the new French Government. 





The apparently exaggerated description of the Sea Devil in 
“The Toilers of the Sea” loses much of its impossibility after 
an inspection of a huge cephalopod now being shown ina 
house near the temple of Asaksa, Yedo. It seems that @ 
fishing boat was seized by its tentacles whilst off the village 
of Kononoto, in the district of Kisaradzou, and that the 
boatmen killed the creature by repeated blows. Its length 
from the tail to the insertion of the tentacles is about 16 feet; 
one of its armsis from its junction with the body to the 
sucker at its point nearly five fect. It must be borne in mind 
that the polypus has shrunk since its death, so that living it 
would probably measure considerably more. After thi 
even Bishop Eric Pontoppidan’s kraken stories are almos 
credible. 
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THE DAISY. 


My heart is like that daisy, she said, 
Silver white with a flush of red, 
That steadfast stands in the meadow grass, 
While tbe goiden sunny hours pass: 
Soft and slow 
The long hours go, 
And the brook is murmuring low. 


In the tangled hedge of the meadow grows, 
Flushed and fragrant, a brier rose, 
Flinging like incense on the air 
The wealth of its perfume rich and rare, 
Floating sweet 
Through sunny heat, | 
Far afield to the daisy’s feet. 


Over the daisy’s patient head 
Flit the butterflies, brown and red, 
Bearing the loves of flower and tree— 
“ Have you never a love for me ?” 
Half afraid, 
The daisy said, 
While the bright wings over her played. 


The bright wings fiash and are gone again ; 
Nought have they »rought but a little pain, 
To throb and ache in the daisy’s heart— 
Sitting alone and for ever apart, 

Ab! so far 

From the rosy star 
That scarce is conscious that daisies are ! 


But courage ! little daisy, she sai¢ ; 
Fear not te love though hope be dead : 
The heart that loves, though it love alone, 
Something better than peace doth own ; 
Hearts are strong, 
Though life be long, 
And the blind birds sing the sweetest song! 
\ 


—_——_——__—_. 
LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


It is stated that the autobiography which Mr. Mill has left 
behind him, with instructions for its immediate publication, 
is comprised within very narrow limits, and will make a 
volume not much larger than his essay “ On Liberty.” 

Mr. 8. C. Hall’s new book is “ The Stately Homes of Eng- 
land.” 

On the 6th ult., at a meeting of the Philological Society, in 
University Coilege, London, Prince Lucien Bonaparte deliv- 
ered a lecture on the Basque dialec*s, which he said were 
spoken in seven provinces, three in France and four in Spain, 
the population being 800,000. 

An important work has just been published, in one volume 
8vo, entitled “The Philosophy of Revelation, or a New 
Theory of Ethics; being an Outline of the Analogy of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religien,” by the late Thomas Frewen. 

A new work, by Professor Alberto Errera, will shortly be 
brought out by E. Loescher, entitled “ Industria e Marina 
dell’ Adriatico Superiore,” or the naval industries of Italy as 
represented at the Vienna Exhibition. 

The grand prize for poetry of the French Academy has 
been awarded to M. Albert Delpit,a young contributor to the 
“ Gaulois” and the “ Patrie.” 

Mr. Wilkie Collins will leave England in August for his 
projected lecturing tour in this country. We wish some of 
our authors of less ncte, says a London paper, would leave us 
for a long time ; they could well be spared. 

Emile Ollivier is in Florence, writing a history of Machia- 
velli. 

The London Standard is profane enough to hint that the 
chief object of the Royal Literary Fund is not the relief of 
literary men, but the perpetuation of the annual dinner. 

Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, the author of the famous Shaks- 

eare Concordance, has amg | written a book called “ The 
rust and the Remittance; 'wo Love Stories in Metred 
Prose.” 

The autobiography of Matilda Heron, the actress, is said to 
be fuil of revelations and extraordinary situations. Some of 
its chapters are very severe upon her late husband, Robert 
Stoepel, whom she handles without gloves. 

“The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin,” a painting said 
to be by Murillo, will shortly be on view in London. It is 
the property of a gentleman into whose hands it has come 
after a somewhat romantic history. 

A Japanese paper states that 382 Japanese students are 
studying in Europe, America, and China. Only five women 


The Shah, according to a letter from St. Petersburg, held 
a dispute in that city with some learned Russians as to the 
etymology of the Russian Emperor's tite. His Majesty main- 
talned that Czar comes, not from Cesar, but from Shah. 

It is stated that Mr. Edmund Yates is about to settle per- 
manently in the United States. 

M. Renan has published his new work, “ The Antichrist.” 
It embraces the period between the accession of Nero and 
the completion of the Apocalypse. 

The sale of the Perkins library at Hanworth Park, occu- 
pied four days. The total proceeds were upwards of twenty- 
six thousand pounds. 

The white marble statue of the Empress Josephine, which 
was placed in 1867 at the intersection of the Rues Galilee, 
Newton, and the Avenue Josephine, and which was removed 
by the men of the 4th of September, is about to be replaced 
on its pedestal, which has remained vacant nearly three 
years. 

One curious feature of modern floating litcrature, observes 
a contemporary, is its in'usion in many cases of the journal- 
istic spirit. This is specially to be seen in the resuscitation 
of old tales and the application of modern instances vearing 
apt and suggestive relations to current happenings. The 
ichborne trial is really becoming the centre of a new legal- 
romantic literature. To Charles Reade’s at once clever and 
absurd story of “ The Wandering Heir” is now about to be 
added the history of a Spanish claimant’s cause, resembling 
somewhat that of the so-called Sir Roger. Its author is a 
British barrister, Mr. Moriarty, known as the German trans- 
lator of Dickens. 


FUNERAL RITES IN CHINA. 


The funeral ceremonies of the Flowery Land differ so 
materially from our own, and are so little understood in this 
country, that the following description of the manner in 
which they are conducted may prove acceptable to the 
reader. 

It may be well to mention that white, not black, is the 
mourning color in China, and that mourners wear white 
clothes, white girdles, white shoes, and even braid white 
cotton into their queues or pigtails. 

The Chinese coffin is generally very solid in its construc- 
tion, and is broader and p mm at the head than at the foot, 
sloping straight from one end to the other; the lid is not flat, 


| but raised all down the centre; the seams are always well 
|caulked, and the whgle is carefully oiled several times, and 


finally covered with a black varnish. Well-to-do people re- 
peat these processes once a week for a long period. A com- 
mon price to pay for a good, ordinarily strong coffin is from 
two to three pounds, but the price varies according to the 
nature of the material employed and its ornamentation, and 
we have heard of fifty and even a hundred times as much as 
this sum having been paid fora single coffin. Of course, 
— the very poor classes a much cheaper and slighter one 
is used, though even they do their utmost to bury their dead 
in such coffins as we have described. The charitable societies 
for rescuing life, which exist at nearly all towns on the sea 
coast and on the large rivers, provide coffins gratis, when 
their boats bring in dead bodies, but they are made very 
slightly, and of the commonest wood. 

n the death of a father, slips of mourving (that is, white) 
paper are affixed to each side of the door of the house, and in 
the higher ranks a board is exhibited there, giving the name, 
age, dignities, etc., of the departed one. Notice of the death 
is at once sent to the descendants of the deceased, who all 
forthwith assemble at the house, and range themselves on 
the floor round the body, weeping and wailing, and attired 
in funeral garb; the immediate relatives, too, come and con- 
dole with the afflicted family. In some parts it is customary 
for the friends and intimate acquaintances of the deceased, 
who have been notified of his death, to bring pieces of white 
cloth or silk to place over the dead body. We ourselves once 
received a notification of this nature from the general in com- 
mand of the Tartar troops at the port where we were residing 
in Central China, but as his mother died at Moukden, in 
Manchuria, we were unable to take any part in her funeral 
obsequies, 

If the family be settled in any part away from the neigh- 
borhood of their ancestral burying place, it becomes neces- 
sary for them to seek out a lucky spot for the burial of their 
deceased relative. In many cases the coffin is kept for years 
in the room where the ancestral tablets are, and sometimes it 
is temporarily laid in a sort of dead-house, hired or con- 
structed for the occasion, until it can be transported to the 
original sepulchre of the family, or until a lucky spot can be 
discovered. The Chinese are very superstitious n this point, 
and even in times of epidemic will often insist on retaining 
coffins in their houses, and, as far as we are aware, there is no 
sanitary or other authority to interfere and protect the bealth 
of the community. Many will, doubtless, say that all danger 
on this score is sufficiently obviated by the ¢ re with which 
most coffins are prepared; but the evidence of our senses, in 
a cholera season at Pekin, has taught us that the contrary is 
frequently the case. Families at the very bottom of the social 
scale, for eccnomy’s sake, often inter their deceased relations 
within a few days of their death, but this practice is much 
looked down upon, and is considered a proof of the parties 
being sunk in the lowest depths of penury, as well as want- 
ing in due respect to the departed. Professors of the art of 
Feng-shui (literaliy wind and water), or geomancy, are con- 
sulted on the subject of a lucky place for sepulture. In 
Central and Southern China, the summits and sloping sides 
of uncultivated hills are the most favorite spots, especially if 
near water, and with a south aspect. Coffins are a!so buried 
in fields, more particularly in the north, and, if our memory 
serves us, we have seen more than one large cemetery filled 
with low graves, and surrounded by dwarf mud fe.ces, in 
the flat country outside the walls of Pekin. Again to the 
west of Chinkiang—once a flourishing city on the banks of 
the river Yang-tsze, at the entrance to the southern portion 
of the Grand Canal—we bave rambled gver hills, where the 
graves are as thick as they well can be; many of these, in 
shape very much like a horse-shoe, are even now still well 
kept, and carefully tended by pious relatives of the departed, 
although the town itself is sadly fallen from the position it 
enjoyed before the rebels held it, and levelled its prosperous 
suburbs with the ground. Rich families often spend large 
sums of money over their burial-places, adorning them with 
life-size figures of various animals in marble, but the remains 
of friendless and poor strangers are deposited in any waste 
and vacant piece of ground with merely a slip of wood to 
mark the spot. All classes in the country, however, do their 
very best to have as showy a place of sepulture for their dead 
as they possibly can, and to obtain this end they are willing 
to make great sacrifices, 

Soon after the death, the eldest son of the deceased, sup- 
ported by friends, proceeds with two copper “ cash,” (“ cash” 
is the name given by foreigners to the only native coin in use 
in China,) and an earthenware bow] or vessel to the city moat 
or a neighboring stream or well to “ buy water” (mai shui) to 
wash the corpse with. In “ buying the water” the coins are 
simply thrown into the well or stream, and this ceremony 
can only be properly performed by the eldest son, or, in 
default of his presence at the obsequies, by his son, rather 
than by a younger son of the deceased ; if there be no chil- 
dren or grandchildren, then the duty devolves on cousins, 
who succeed to all property. When the face and body have 
been washed, the corpse is dressed in the best clothes the 
family can procure, often in four or five suits, and put into 
its coffin, which is commonly placed on trestles. It now lies 
in state for a time, and a wooden tablet is set up bearing the 
name of the deceased, and his descendants prostrate them- 
selves before it every day during the first seven days of 
mourning. A similar inscription to that on this tablet is 
afterwards erected at the grave, and is generally carved on 
stone, though the poor use wood. 

In the case of poor families the sons frequently go round 
to their relatives and friends to collect money to defray the 
expenses attending a funeral, and they are generally success- 
ful, as the superstitious Chinese are much afraid of incurring 
the ill-will of the spirit of the departed. 

On the day of interment, usually three weeks after the 
death, a meal is set out near the coffin, for the deceased’s 
spirit to partake of. Then the mourners, first the men, and 
afterwards the women, holding sticks of incense in their 
hands, kneel down before the corpse, and bow their heads to 
the ground. They are all clothed in mourning attire, and 














wear white bandages round their heads. After 


Tal procession takes place, and.the order is somewhat as fol- 
lows. First come lanterns and musicians, occasionally play- 
ing a funeral dirge, then the ancestral tablet of the deceased, 
carried in a sedan-chair, next a man scattering “ paper or 
mock money” to propitiate the spirits of the invisible world, 
behind him are relations and friends, then the coffin, followed 
by the sons and grandsons weeping and attired in mourning, 
and in their rear come the women of the family in sedan- 
chairs, wailing and crying piteously. Last of all are persons 
bearing the cblations that have to be made at the grave, If 
the deceased has held any official position, other tablets, 
besides the one above mentioned, are to be seen carried in 
the procession, setting forth his titles and dignities. 

When all have arrived at the grave, which is deep, if the 
nature of the ground will admit of it, the coffin is consigned 
to its last resting-place, crackers are let off, and prayers 
offered up; next pieces of paper, supposed to represent 
clothes, money, and other things which the deceased’s spirit 
may require in the world of shadows, are solemnly burned. 
At the time of burial, when the coffin is lowered into the 
grave, the sons, or whvever may be the chief mourners, at 
once sprinkle some earth over it, and the grave is filled up. 
The coffin of a father is deposited on the left side of the 
grave, being the place of honor, and the space on the right 
side is left for the mother. The ancestral tablet is brought 
home from tbe funeral in the sedan chair, and various articles 
of food are placed before it; those present again make pros- 
trations, and by strict custom the same ceremonies ought to 
be repeated for seven weeks. At the conclusion of the fune- 
ral rites, it is usual for the movrners to partake of an enter- 
tainment, from which it is reasonable for us to suppose that 
their grief is commonly of such a nature as to be easily com- 
forted, and that the donning of the “ garb of woe” is as much 
(if not more) a matter of form and usage with the children of 
the Flowery Land as it frequently is with us “ Outside Bar- 
barians.” 

The full term of mourning for parents is nominally three 

years, but practically twenty-seven months, and for the first 
month after their decease [the mourners are not allowed to 
shave their heads ; they consequently soon assume a wild 
and unkempt appearance. The very strict place offerings of 
food, ete., twice a yeur at their parents’ graves, but our own 
experience goes to show that the customs of the Chinese in 
this respect are, occasionally at any rate, more exact in theory 
than in practice. Some five or six years ago we knew an 
educated Chinaman, who would discourse at great length on 
filial piety and such-like virtues, but who nevertheless con- 
fessed to us that he had not been to visit his mother’s grave 
for ten years, although she was buried at a place only fifteen 
— Se from where he had been living for a long 
reriod. 
, Etiquette requires that a widow should mourn the death of 
ber husband for three whole years, and even after that period 
she is somewhat restricted in her choice of colors, red being 
forbidden her. Should a widow marry again, which is not 
very frequently the case, for the practice is looked down 
upon, she, of course, divests herself of all marks and symbols 
of woe and mourning. Men, however, are not expected to 
be quite so self-denying and particular in mourning the death 
of their wives, for they sometimes marry again before they 
have been widowers for a full year. Should a man’s wife be 
unlucky enough to present him with a“ pledge of affection” 
during the term of mourning for his parent, it is looked upon 
as highly improper and disrespectful to the deceased. 

When an emperor dies all officials go into mourning, and 
remove the buttons and tassels from their hats; they are also 
required to perform certain ceremonies in the temples; and 
they cease, for the time being, to nse vermilion paste for their 
seals of office, employing blue instead. Proclamations are 
issued by the local authorities all over the empire, by which 
the common people are called upon to let their hair grow for 
a hundred days; marriages are not allowed to take place , 
but practically they are winked at, if shorn of all the usual 
pomp and ceremony. The theatres, too, are closed for along 
period, at any rate in Pekin and its vicinity, though after a 
time this order is not insisted on at a distance from the 
capital.—All the Year Round. 


— 


CROAKS ON CROQUET. 


The croquet season has once more set in, and travel where 
we will, behind every garden hedge are heard the click of 
balls, the laughter and earnest adjurations of the players. 
The almanacs, which are wont to inform gentlemen when 
salmon-fishing or grouse-shooting begins, might adopt May 
the 1st as the proper date for the ladies’ game, croquet, coming 
into season. Some enthusiasts, indeed, commence in April, 
and rumors reach civilisation occasionally in February trom 
Devon and Cornwall, that the weather has been so mild, cro- 
quet has commenced. ‘The next letter, however, is sure to 
bring the conclusion of the story: the players have been laid 
up ever since with influenza. 

With opening summer there are few prettier sights than a 
croquet party ; bright sunshine overhead glorifying the closely 
shaven lawn with its background of tender green, its glowing 
clumps of azaleas and rhododendrons, while youth and happi- 
ness, the sparkling eyes, gleaming smiles, and neat ankles of 
the players, would tempt an anchorite from his seclusion. 
There is a perfect feast of color— flowers, shrubs, and gay 
jardinieres; bright muslins, brighter skirts, and fluttering 
ribbons. Even the men are arrayed in the fantastic garb 
which certain tailors assure us is necessary for this season's 
croquet. It is a scene of unalloyed domestic happiness, such 
as can only be enjoyed in the rural homes of England, and if 
only young people and match-making ma‘nmas joined in the 
diversion, croquet might well deserve the praise of being the 
least melancholy of all fashionable amusements. 

Unluckily, however, it has another side, and that fraught 
with intolerable discomforts to those who are beyond the age 
of heart complaints on the one hand, and, on the other, whose 
daughters are not yet marriageable. Exactly, says some fair 
devotee of croquet, at the age of misanthropy, seltishness, and 
indolence. Granting this, the fact remains that a very large 
proportion of mankind smart under these croquet-woes, and 
if the enthusiast denies this, in croquet as in politics the 
minority must surely have its rights, which renders it worth 
while to recapitulate its wrongs. ‘Ten years ago any one 
possessed of ordinary skill and strength of wrist could knock 
painted balls through hoops, and while deep in conversation, 
even on such a subject as social science, could enjoy croquet. 
Now the game has become a scientific diversion. A person - 
must go into training for it, and spend many careful hours in 
learning strokes, mancuvres, aud the lore of ** Cavendish,” 
or Black, not merely before he can qualify as a croquet athlete, 
but befere he caa so much as venture to join in the game. Its 
very terminology is revolutionised, and he who passed muster 
a few years ago if he knew a hoop from a peg, must now be 








the fune- | dead 


competent to enter into the mysterious jargon of roquets, 
| balls, breaks, boundaries, and the like. 
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A plain man, who was deemed a capital player before he made 
@ voyage to Australia, returns to the rectory garden to find 
himself scouted as a partner by the ladies, and stared at by the 
exquisites. The very spirit of the game, he finds, is altered. 
Two feelings only actuated the players in old days, love and 
ill-nature. The amiable or susceptib'e player helped his 

artner, and never croqueted a lady's ball very far; the bear 
aid himself out to spoil every one’s little game, and to drive 
all the balls as far into the tlower-beds as he could, At present 
both these violent passions are equally out of place on the 
croquet lawn, Either of them would seriously derange the 
science of the game. If aman means to make love, he must 


sport; if his malice breaks out in a vulgar knocking about of 
the balls of the other side, he is regarded as little better than 
a wadman. Indeed, croqueting an adversary at all is now 
deemed a brusquerie. 

Auother grievance of the independent Briton is that he is 
Dow expected to conform in the minutest details of the game 
to the orders of the head of his side. ‘This is all very well if 
she be young and pretty, but whet if she be an exacting and 
uninteresting person, whose theories respecting the proper 
defence or attack differ diametrically from your own? 

Worse still, the new conception of the game involves giving 
up those delicious strokes which were so gratifying to wounded 
vanity or self-love. It is bad enough to lose one’s individu- 
ality, but the consequences of this are still more unpleasant. 
You can no longer pay off Jones, when you come across his 
ball, because he looks so supremely ridiculous in knickeibock- 
ers and that blouse-like wonder of a coat. Nor is it possible 
to retaliate on Robinson at the croquet lawn, for the manner 
in which he snubbed your opinion on the Budget at lunch, 
Doubtless the morality of the game is improved by its modern 
development, but a good many middle-aged dwellers in the 
country regret the Rob-Roy-like simplicity of its prehistoric 
stage, when the want of an accurate eye and hend was com- 
—s by the perfect liberty which the croquet lawn allowed 
or easy chat or logical disquisition, for love-making, malice, 
and the delights of spoiling another's deeply-laid schemes, 
At present, if, after the manner of the good old times, a man, 
on being told it is his turn to play, betrays that he has been 
chatting to an outsider, by innocently asking, ‘*‘ Where is my 
ball?” his character is blackened through the whole country- 
side. It is a great deal safer for an unattached man to vote 
against the squire than it is to disobey his daughter's direc- 
tious on the croquet ground, 

It naturally follows from a man’s being thus precluded the 
relief of a chat with bystanders, that it is possible for him to 
be considerably bored by the partner to whom he is told off. 
In these days of ladies’ colleges and popular lectures this is 
often a serious matter. His strong-miaded partner may be 
scientific, and the uufortunate man has then to chime in as he 
best can with remarks respecting pangeuesis or the doctrine 
of natural evolution. This may lead to discussions on the 
relations between revelation and science, which the victim feels 
instinctively are not adapted for the time and the game, 

Worse still, the hapless inquirer how a lady has been spend- 
ing her time lately is sometimes struck mute, owing to the 
spread of education, with such an answer as, ‘Oh, I have 
been studying the winbelliferw,” and by the exigencies of 
modern croquet is compelled to reniain trembling, lest his 
ignorance coucerning these ferm natura be found out, instead 
of beating a hasty retreat (as he would have done under the 
old system) to the delightfal old ladies in the background and 
their country gossip. Doubtless this is a grievance which is 
not strictly attribatable to croquet only, for curious scientific 
strata oceasionally crop out at the dinner-tables of the present 
day. ‘There, however, several modes of escape are open to a 
man, He can take refuge from the avalanche which over- 
whelms his neighbor under the cover of a monosyllabic hun- 
ger, or can cunningly evade its direct onslaught by talking 
pictures and the opera to his opposite neighbor. Croquet 
alone aftords no respite to the sufferer. 

If these are the special woes of croquet in its present develop- 
ment under the luws of the Croquet Club Conference and the 
All England Club, the Medes and Persians of the game, there 
are persous infatuated enough to object to the game altogether, 
and even profanely to term it a positive nuisance. ‘They 


assert that it is all very well for boys and girls, but is an | 


anachronism after the wisdom-teeth have once been cut or you 
have been revaccinated ; if it promotes society, that it is the 
death-blow of conversation; that when a man goes out for a 
mouthful of fresh air, or drives over to see a friend, he does 
not want to posture on a lawn amongst heat and flies, where 
the very claret-cup simmers in the sunshine as it is drunk, 

There will be misunthropic, unreasonable individuals to the 
end, but however much they deserve the condemnation of all 
rightly thinking people, it is hardly possible for the greatest 
devotee of croquet to avoid sympathising with Patertamilias, 
who bas just setiled himseif comtortably im the cool library to 
examine the last issue of the Early English ‘Text Society, when 
his better half enters. 

“Now, Brown, an odd man is wanted for Miss Sparke’s side. 
Don't keep them waiting !” 

Perhaps it is us well ou such an occasion that the genius of 
croquet cannot hear the muttered malison which he obtains. 
The best advice that can be given to this class of abstainers 
on principle is forthwith to set up a malady. If a man is 
known to be afflicted with heart complaint, he may live many 
years, but vo one contd be heartless enough to ask him to stand 
about and exhaust’ his system in the sunshine; while if it is 
evening, or the grass is in the least degree damp, few aliments 
are so accommodating as rheumatism. It suffers the patient, 
luckily, to eat, drink,and do much as he likes, but he must on 
no account expose himself to the risk of a chill on the lawn. 
A sly rector has been known to aggravate the misery of bis 
rural dean, who was doing penance on the croquet lawn, by 
telling him that, thanks to an inveterate attack of lumbago, 
which had withstood more boxes of pills than would have 
cured the late Lord Stuart de Decies twice over, he had 
obtained entire exemplion from croquet duty all last season ; 
and was sorry to say Le still felt twinges of his old complaint, 
though he scemed so hale and strong. 

There are other woes which result from playing croquet. 
Thus in the interest ef that selfdenying and long-suffering 


rece, the clergy, it 1s worth while snccoring them from the | 


evil name given them in certain extreme papers, because they 
occasionslly unbend at croqnet. Theirs is indeed a hard lot 
in the matter of amusements, a pitiless age having gradually 
forbidden them shooting aud hunting, and even frowning 
down cricket. Fisbing and croquet alone are left them, and 
now they are reviled for joining 1m the latter amusement. A 
very little antiquarian lore would show objectors that croquet 
is eminently an ecclesiastical game. Ducange gives the mean- 
ing of croquet as a pastoral staff, and the prior’s staff in the 
bearings ot the monasteries of Newburgh, Malton, and others 
in Yorkshire is depicted exactly like a croquet mallet. If the 
clergyman visits the croquet lawn in no other character than 
that of Evelyn, shocked at the gambling table of Charles the 
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| former is the safer alternative for most parsons to choose this) Mary. And Mary, before she had known Horace Walpole, 
not be stupid enough to let it interfere with the rigor of the | 


Second’s court, he may obtain an addition to his stock of| whether he would lose altogether the society of these dear 
pulpit commonplaces, but it is questionable whether they fall’ young women or try to obtain one of them as his wife, he 
upon ears so well inclined to listen as if they knew their) would probably bave hesitated ; but this supposition in itself 
paster was not superior to the ordinary weaknesses of flesh | implies some state of circumstances which never existed, and 
and blood, and could use a harmless diversion without) a change of character on the part of either of the sisters, 
busing it. Sympathy is far more efficacious with ordinary | which would have destroyed their moral identity. With all 
men than the sublimest heights of moral isolation. It is diffi- | his courtesy and kindness to Agnes, it is impossible not to 
cult to determine which is more objectionable, to be reviled | see that Lord Orford beheld her with a reflected light, and it 
because of joining in a game of croquet, or because of a is no disparagement to her memory that, by herself, she was 
refusal to join, Perhaps in the light of worldly wisdom, and not likely to have acted on his imagination or fixed his aftec- 
bearing in mind the parochial councils of the future, the tions as Mary did, and, in a iesser degree, Agnes through 


year. ; | had already met with the man who had inspired her with a 
Were we making a general onslaught on the game, it would’ profound and lasting passion, whom she idealised with a 


be easy to bring forward many more articles of attainder | womanly desire that belied her wonted sense and led astray 
against it, as the strong probability of catching at least three her sober judgment, and whose infidelity and desertion were 
more influenzs and colds during the season than would other- | almost more than even her proud and firm nature could sus- 
wise fall to one’s lot; the wretchedness of being coupled with | tain.—* Monographs,” by Lord Houghton, 
a miserable player when you are making admirable strokes, or | 

of having to entertain a silent partner or (worse still) a talka- | 
tive one. 

We have no desire, however, to turn the tide of popularity 
which the game at present deservedly enjoys. Consideration that it was changed to red,—according to some, from’ the 
is all that its victims ask for. Let persons whose hobby is | )o0q of Venus, os lacerated her feet Sith its thorns when 
croquet remember that all ages and tastes may not necessarily | rushing to the aid of Adonis; and according to others, from 
agree with them on the attractiveness of the game. Allow | ine yiood of Adonis himself. The fragrance of the rose is 
those who do not to choose their own way of spending a sunny | .4i4 by the poets to be derived from a cup of nectar thrown 
afternoon ; give them the freedom of the shrubbery rather | ver ij by Cupid; and its thorns to be the stings of the bees 
than of the lawn. A clever hostess cannot well make &) wit which his bow was strung. Avother fable relating to 
mistake if she sends the young people to croquet; with all | tne Hirth of the rose is, that Flora, having found the dead 
over thirty there is need of selection and tact. If a man be | nogy of one of her favorite rymphs, whose beauty could only 
Timon, the perfection of hospitality is to suffer him to enjoy | he equalled by her virtue, implored the assistance of all the 
his humor. In these days of croquet touruaments and | jis and goddesses to aid her in changing it into a flower, 
matches, it is cruel kindness for perties to ask an indifferent | \Wnich all others should acknowledge to be their queen. 
oo to join. All alike are bored, — from he of! Apollo lent the vivifying power of his beams, Bacchus bathed 
the case no exception can ever be taken to a lady, however | it in nectar, Vertumnus gave its perfume, Pomona its fruit, 


careless or bad a player she be, it is worth notifying to all ~ et A 
ee eM ccge tenes aya: and Flora herself its corona of flowers. Anacreon makes its 
ladies’ colleges and similar institutions, that a professor of birth coeval with those of Venus and Minerva:- 


croquet is as absolute a necessity to such places as a professor 
of music. ‘The greatest of all nuisances at croquet (thanks be “ Then, then, in strange eventful hour, 
to the secrecy of initials, which alone enables us to make the The earth produced an infant flower, 
ungallant avowal!) is the presence at a game of ladies who Which sprang with blushing tinctures drest, 
have not the faintest knowledge of or interest in the amuse- And wantoned o'er its parent breast ; 

The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 


ment 
Having now concluded a tolerably long catalogue of And hailed the rose—the boon of earth,” 
grievances, we commend their due consideration to all croquet A beetle is often represenied on antique gems as expiring 
jsurrounded by roses; and this is supposed to be an emblem 


players whom they may concern, and retire from the lawn, 
after hitting our neighbors ali round, with the character of the | 4+ 3 man encrvated by luxury—the beetle being said to have 
such an antipathy to roses that the smell of them will cause 


most ill-natured partner who ever handled a mallet.—1/. G, 
its death. In this connection the reader will remember the 


W., in Cassell’s. 

term sybarite, which arose from the youths of that town 
being so emasculated by luxury that a crumpled rose-leaf 
disturbed their slumbers ; and hence the term is typical of the 
race, which certainly flourish in our day in undiminished 
numbers, Herodotus speaks of the couble rose, and Solomon 
of the rose of Sharon, and of the plantation of roses at Jericho. 
Theophrastus tells us that the hundred-leaved rose grew in 
his time on Mount Pangeeus; and it appears that the isle of 
Rhodes, or “ Roses,” received its name from the culture of 
the plant carried on there, Pliny mentions several sorts of 
roses which were known to the Romans, and which modern 
authors consider as the same as the Damascus, Freneh, and 
cabbage roses. The ancients do not appear to have known 
either the yellow or the white rose, unless we except those 
which Pliny calls the roses of Alabanda, in Caria, which had 
whitish petals. Among the Romans the rose was an especial 
favorite. They garnished their dishes with it, and floated its 
petals on their Falerian wine; wore garlands of it at their 
feasts; strewed their banqueting apartments with its leaves ; 
and their ladies used rose-water for their baths, and as a pers 
fume. During the reign of Domitian, the Egyptians thought 
of oflering to the emperor’s court, as a magnificent present, 
roses in winter; but at this proposal the Romans smiled, for, 
thanks to the forcing process employed by them, roses were 
abundant in the imperial city at that season. In every street, 
says Martial, the odor of spring is breathed, and garlands of 
lowers, freshly gathered, are displayed. “Send us corn, 
Egyptians, and we will send you roses,” was the response, 
Roses were employed both by the Greeks and Romans to 
decorate tombs ; end instances are given of rose gardens being 
bequeathed by their proprietors for the purpose of turnishirg 

owers to cover their graves.— Golden Llours, 


aes 
THE WARM FULL MOON, 


Poets have so Jong sung of the cold, chaste moon, pallid 
with weariness of her long watch upon the earth oe 
to the image used alike by Wordsworth and Shelley), that it 
seems strange to learn from science that the full moon is so 
intensely hot that no creature known to us could long endure 
contact with her heated surface. Such is the latest news 
which science has brought us respecting our satellite. The 
news is not altogether unexpected ; in fact, reasoning had 
shown, long before the fact had been demonstrated, that it 
must be so, The astronomer knows that the surface of the 
moon is exposed during the long lunar day, lasting a fort- 
night of our terrestrial time, to the rays of a sun as powerful 
as that which gives us our daily heat. Without an atmos- 
phere to temper the sun’s heat as ours does—not, indeed, by 
impeding the passage of the solar rays, but by bearing aloft 
the cloud-veil which the sun raises from our oceans—the 
moon’s surface must become intensely hot long before the 
middle of the lunar day. Undoubtedly the want of an 
atmosphere causes the moon’s heat to be rapidly radiated 
away into space. It is our atmosphere which causes a steady 
heat to prevail on our earth, And at the summits of lofty 
mountains, where the atmosphere is rare, although the mid- 
day heat is intense, yet so rapidly does the heat pass away 
that snow crowns for ever the mountain heights. Yet 
although the moon's heat must pass away even more rapidly, 
this does not prevent the heating of the moon's actual sur- 
face, any more than the rarity of the air prevents the Alpine 
traveller from feeling the action of the sun’s direct heat even 
when the air in shadow is icily cold. Accordingly Sir John 
Herschel long since pointed out that the moon's surface must 
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THE ROSE TREE AND ITS LEGENDS. 
The Greek poets say that the rose was originally white, but 


—_—_———_@————_ 
HORACE WALPOLE AND THE BERRYS. 


The first night he met them he avoided their acquaintance 
with a characteristic reserve ; he had heard so much in their 
praise that he concluded they must be all pretense; but the 
second time, in a very small company, he sat by Mary, and 
found her “an angel inside and out.” He soon did not 
know which sister he liked bestgexcept that “ Mary's face was 
formed for a sentimental novel, but ten times fitter for a fifty 
times better thing—genteel comedy.” He could give her no 
higher praise ; genteel comedy was the ideal of his life; and 
from that day to the close of it he acted the part of the vete- 
ran friend and paternal lover of both, with tact, with tender- 
ness, and with fidelity. 

It is impossible to overrate the value of this association to 
the Misses Berry’s social position, though its influence on 
their character and pursuits may have been exaggerated. It 
established and fixed them as personages of the best English 
society; it gave them all his numerous circle of acquaint- 
ances out of which to make their friends, and by its very 
delicacy and diflicuity it exercised and made manifest those 
sterling qualities of generosity and diseretion which under- 
laid their more prominent attractions. 

To Horace Walpole himself this relation was at once a 
true intellectual pleasure, and the familiarity of these ladies 
with continental literature and manners, made their intimacy 
| especially agreeable to the correspondent of Sir Horace Mann 
and the adorer of Madame du Detland, while their peculiar 
treedom from petty prejudice of feminine folly enabled him | 
to repeat to youth and beauty the compliment he loved to | 
address to the blind and aged object of his aflectionate admi- 
ration : “ Sit down there, Good Sense!” Miss Berry evidently 
shared many of his literary prejudices, as, for example, his 
dislike of Dr. Johnson, whom she would not know. “ He 
would have said something disagreeable of my friends, and 
we should have insulted each other.” He found, too, in this 
sisterhood an ingenious means of expressing the warmth of 
his attachment, which saved him from the position of an 
aged wooer, and either lady from the imputation of an in- 
terested connection. They were his “twin wives.” “I 
pique myself,” he writes, on the day of their departure for 
the continent in 1790, “on no other philosophy but what a 
long use und knowledge of the world has given me—the phi- 
losophy of indiflerence to most persons and events. I do 
pique myself on not being ridiculous at this very late period 
of my life; but when there is not a grain of passion in my 
affection for you two, and when you both have the good 
sense not to be dipleased at my telling you so, (though [ hope 
you would have despised me for the contrary,) Lam not 
ashamed to say that your loss is heavy to me.” Not that the 
suspicions of a scandalous public were altogether eluded, for 
a newspaper paragraph, soon after his succession to the earl- 
| dom and an additional estate, having ill-naturedly connected 
his name with that of his protege, asoused an amount of 
lifidignation hardly commensurate with the offense. In an 
eloquent letter (October, 1791,) Miss Berry’s pride reverts to 
the hereditary injustice which cast its shades over her early 
| life, and she candidly tells him that “If our seeking your 
| society is supposed by those ignorant of its value to be with 
{some view beyond its enjoyment, and our situation repre- 
{sented as one which will aid the belief of this toa mean and 

interested world, I shall think we have perpetual reason to 
| regret the only circumstance in our lives that could be called 
| fortunate.” These expressions, and the whole tenor of Miss | 


Berry’s conduct, combined with a circumstance to which we | 























will presently allude, seem to negative the notion prevalent 
among her friends—that she voluntarily declined the advan- 
tages of fortune and position which she might have enjoyed 
as Lord Orford’s wife; although there was a prevalent story 
that the Duchess of Gloucester frequently asked him,“ When 
am I to call Miss Berry my aunt?” and that his invariable 
answer was, “ Whenever Miss Berry pleases.” There is no 
trace in her papers of any proposal of the kind, and there was 
in him a sensitive dislike of all rash and exceptional beha, 
vior, and an absence of all sturdy independence of the opin- 
ion of the world in which he moved, that would have na- 





turally disinclined to such a step, except as an alternative of 
some great annoyance. If the question had been before him, 


be heated at lunar mid-day—or rather, at the time of lunar 
mid-heat, corresponding to about two o'clock in our afternoon 
—to a degree probably surpassing the heat of boiling 
water. 

Such in point of fact, has now been proved to be the case. 
; The Earl of Rosse has shown, by experiments which need 
| not here be described, that the moon not only reflects heat 
to the earth (which of course must be the case), but that she 
gives out heat by which she has been herself warmed. The 
distinction may not perhaps #ppear Clear at first sight to ever y 
reader, but it may easily be explained and illustrated, If, on 
a bright summer’s day, we take a piece of smooth, but not 
too well polished, metal, and by means of it reflect the suns 
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light upon the face, a sensation of heat will be experienced ; 
this is reflected sun-heat: but if we wait while so holding 
the metal until the plate has become quite hot under the solar 
rays, we shall recognise a sensation of heat from tae mere 

roximity of the plate to the face, even when the plate is so 
held as not to reflect sun-heat. We can in succession try,— 
first, reflected heat alone, before the metal has grown hot; 
next, the heat which the metal gives out of itself when 
warmed by the sun’s rays: and lastly, the two kinds of heat 
together, when the metal is caused to reflect sun-heat, and 
also (being held near the face) to give out a sensible quantity 
of itsown warmth. What Lord Rosse has done has been to 
show that the full moon sends earth wards both kinds of heat ; 
she reflects solar heat just as she reflects solar liglt, and she 
also gives out the heat by which her own surface has been 
warmed, A 

It may perliaps occur to the reader to inquire how much 
heat we actually obtain from the full moon, ‘There is a sim- 
ple way of viewing the matter. If the full moon were 
exactly as hot as boiling water, we should receive from her 
just as much heat (leaving the effect of out atmosphere out of 
account) as we should receive from a small globe as hot as 
boiling water, and at such a distance as to lovk just as large 
as the moon does. Or a disc of metal would serve equally 
well. Now the experiment may be easily tned. A bronze 
halfpenny is exactly one inch in diameter, and as the moon’s 
average distance is about 111 times her own diameter, a half- 

nny at a distance of 111 inches, or 3 yards and 3 inches, 

ooks just as large as the moon. Now let a halfpenny be put 
in boiling water for a while, so that it becomes as hot as the 
water; then that coin taken quickly and set 3 yards from the 
observer will give out for the few moments that its heat 
remains appreciably that of boiling water, so much heat to 
the observer as he receives from the full moon supposed to be 
as hot as boiling water. Or a globe of thin metal, une inch 
in diameter, and full of water at boiling heat, would serve as 
a more constant artificial moon in respect of heat-supply. It 
need not be thought remarkable, then, if the heat given out 
by the full moon is not —_ measured, or even recognised. 
Imagine how little the cold of a winter's day would be 
relieved by the presence, in a reom no otherwise warmed, of 
a one-inch globe «f boiling water, 3 yards away! And by the 
way, we are here reminded of an estimate by Professor C. P. 
Smyth, resulting from observations made on the moon’s heat 
during his Tenerifle experiments. He found the heat equal 
to that emitted by the hand at a distance of 3 feet. 

But after all, the most interesting results flowing from the 
recent researches are those which relate to the moon herself. 
We cannot but speculate on the condition of a world so 
strangely circumstanced that a cold more bitter than that of 
our Arctic nights alternates with a heat exceeding that of 
boiling water. It is strange to think that the calm-looking 
moon is exposed to such extraordinary vicissitudes. There 
can scarcely be life in any part of the moon—unless it be 
underground life, like that of the Modoc Indians (we com- 
mend this idea specially to the more ardent advceates of 
Brewsterian ideas respecting other worlds than ours). And 
yet there must be a singularly active mechanical process at 
work in yonder orb. The moon’s substance must expand and 
contract murvellously as the alternate waves of heat and cold 
pass over it. The material of that crater-covered service 


—— 


the press. He begins to be known at meetings. He tells the 
reporters to put his name down as being on the platform. 
After a while they do it of their own motion, and this is a 

reat pvint for the push-beggar. The selection of a melody 
for grinding on the barrel-organ is not a more distinct proof 
that the composer has made a hit than the constant repetition 
in the catalogue of personages at a meeting of the name of 
the push-beggar, a sign that he is achieving hisend. The 
push-beggar, personally, is as fractious and unsightly an 
object as there is in the whole range of social natural history. 
He is as short-sighted as a mole, as unmannerly as a monkey, 
and as meek as the flogged spaniel when his bullying has 
been determinedly opposed, while to those who are obliged 
to yield to him he is as tyrannical as possible. That the 
push-begear should be discourteous is nothing; he can be 
barbaric in his deportment, and as much a savage, as far as 
consideration for others goes, as an untutored Modoc would be 
in a frock-coat. And yet the push-beggar is a product of our 
period for which literature is in many respects responsible. 
He represents the degradation of a noble idea. His rudeness 
is a debased form of force, his belief in himself, if it were 
accompanied with adequat? faculties or powers for merito- 
rious effort, would be called a oy self-reliance. And so 
long as the push-beggar succeeds in law, letters, medicine, or 
divinity—as long, that is, as an audacious capacity for impo- 
sition is triumphant in “ going in first at the door,” to use a 
parase of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough’s—we may conclude 
that there are many social matters which require to be settled 
among us upon a more sensible and equitale ground. It 
should be remembered that once the push-beggar does get 
on horseback, he goes the whole length of the proverb with 
a vengeance. Whoever checks a career of this kind does a 
public service. Unfortunately, however, the task is not easy, 
for the push-beggar may so far often defy an attack that to 
be assaulted suits his end, and if the pillory were only in the 
market-place he would sooner be put in it than be left alone 
with the ruck which mark his proper place.—Globe. 


——_e—_——_ 


FOOLS. 


There are fools and fools. The varieties of the genus, in- 
deed, are almost infinite, and it would be ridiculous to attempt 
to compress a detailed account of their distinctive features 
within the compass of a single article. There is, however, one 
way in which the cluss may be divided—somewhat roughly, 
perhaps, but with sufficient accuracy for our purposes—that 
will probably present itself to the mind of the reader, of the 
accuracy of the method, indeed, we have very little doubt; 
and we do not think that, whilst it, to some extent accom- 
plishes that subdivision which is imperatively necessary to the 
due comprehension of the specific peculiarities of so numerous 
a family, even the most captious can carp at it for descending 
too much into paltry and uninteresting details. In this way, 
then, every speci may be idered as arranged under one 
of two heads—people who are fools and know it, and people 
who are fools and are sublimely ious of it. 

The former is, unfortunately, a type of individuality that is 
but rarely—very rarely—met with. We have said unfortu- 
nately, for upon the old principle that it is the height of wis- 
dom for a man to know himself, it must surely be a misfortune 











must be positively crumbling away under the eflects of these 
expansions and contractions. The most plastic terrestrial 
substances could not long endure such processes, and it seems 
altogether unlikely that any part of the moon’s crust is at all 
plastic. Can we wonder if from time to time astronomers 
tell us of apparent changes in the moon,—a wall sinking 
here or a crater vanishing elsewhere? The wonder rather is 
that the steep and !ofty Junar mountains have not been shaken 
long since to their very foundations. 

Our moon presents, in fact, a strange problem for our 
investigation. It is gratifying to us terrestrials to regard her 
as a mere satellite of the earth, but in reality she deserves 
rather to be regarded as a companion planet.—Spectator. 

——__@__ 
PUSH-BEGGARs. 

The natural anxiety of a clever man or a clever woman to 
get on, as the phrase is,in the world, and in society, is a 
wholesome enough feeling. The desire is becoming stronger 
every day, although the aims and ends are not now so fre- 

uently of the heroic patterr as they used to be. But, besice 
the people who, by fair dint of talent, self-control, and in- 
dustry, win honors in the struggle for existence, we find a 
considerable number arrive at notoriety through sheer force 
of impudence and self-assertion. The sphere of art, of letters, 
the Bar, the Church, all contain illustrious samples of our 
meaning. We do not plead for dumb poets, neglected law- 
yera, or painters whose pictures are unappreciated. They 
suffer the doom of the dull, but their state is rendered the 
more intolerable for the success of the underserving pusb- 
beggars. If it is galling to fail, and to be obscure, the situa- 
tion is not improved when those set above us are manifest 
impostors, who have reached cr sneaked to distinction by 
methods as unscrupulous as those by which uninvited guests 
were said to steal into Mayfair houses a few seasons back. 
The push-beggar, when triumphant, is, from the philosophic 
point of view, a sorry sight, illustrating as he does the value 
of the profession of humbug to a creature whose intrinsic 


that a type which, for the very conditions of its existence, 
pre assumes self knowledge, should be scarce. But, on the 
other hand, specimens of it are usually characterized by one of 
two peculiarities, eitber of which is sufficient to inflict consi- 
derable discomfort upon the ordinary run of kind-hearted and 
non-pachydermatous people. They endeavor, vainly of course, 
to conceal their folly and their own consciousness of it under 
the cloak of a bullying self-assertion, or they assume a dis- 
tressing meek a sort of ** Please-come-and-kick-me” style 
—which is, if possible, still more insufferable. As, however, 
from the extreme rarity of genuine specimens, this section 
does not p much interest for the ordinary social naturalist, 
we shall dwell no longer upon it. 

The other subdivision, namely, people who are fools and are 
unsuspicious of the fact, is much more numerous and impor- 
tant. Its members are far from being all cast in the same 
mould. We have already said that they vary in social position ; 
but they differ also in character, in the nature and extent of 
their qualification for the title, and tly in the t 
of annoyance which, in respect of such qualification, they are 
enabled to inflict, and ordinarily do inflict, upon others— 
indeed they vary in every particular, excepting in the one great 
fact that binds them together—that they are all fools. But 
they d» not invariably bear this fact so plainly and legibly 
stamped upon their characters as do the self-conscious class. 
There are some, it is true, of whom, after five minutes in their 
society, it is perfectly safe to predicate that they are downright, 
hopeless, incurable, irretrievable fools; there are others with 
whom you may be intimately acquainted for months before 
you can feel honestly certain that they ought to be included in 
the class at all, Some of the most advanced specimens of the 
type are to be found amongst those who entertain the most 
exalted opinion of their own wisdom—impostors who, perhaps, 
once had some doubt as to whether they really were so much 
more sagacious than their fellows, but who, from having so 
long tried to foist off their counterfeit coin upon the public, 
and to g‘ld their folly with the appearance of wisdom, have at 
last ended by imposing upon themselves. Take, for example, 














mental qualities are below the basis of average intellect. Of 
course there were, and always will be, people of this sort in 
the world, but it seems as if at the present time there were 
more ample opportunities for them than at any other. It is 
not necessary just here to refer to the division of the species 
engaged in the making of money, but to another section or 
branch of it occupied in trying to achieve notoriety. 

One kind of push-beggar, when a great man dies, claims 
the honor of howling the earliest and the loudest over his 
remains. A member of this noble class will not let a great 
man be buried before he has proclaimed far and near how he 
was acquainted with the lamented genius. What the genius 
thought of him cannot now be known, and so he is quite 
safe in assuming that part of public chief mourner from which 
the real friends of the deceased shrink with a modesty and a 
reserve Which the push-beggar could never understand. He 
is equal to contemplating the further atrocity of composing a 
memoir of the departed. In any event he contrives to puff 
his name for a month, aud succeeds not only in figuring 
amongst a list of celebrities, but what is an exquisite delight 
and a high joy to the push-beggar, he is in a post in which 
he can render himself as oflensive to his own trihe as only a 
boor could contrive to be. Other push-beggars have no 
chance with him. He can scorn and snub them beautifully, 
with the easy grace of a costermonger refusing a favor. 

Then there is the push-beggar who writes letters to impor- 

nt personages and who in this fashion wriggles gradually 

© recognition by them. He can be of use in hunting up 
sor perhaps in administering flattery to them through 


the obstinate fool, or the conceited fool—they are merely 
different developments of the same original stock, and their 
boundaries, in many instances, approach so closely that it is 
frequently difficult to decide to which species any given indivi- 
dual really belongs. The one, beginning with an unswerving 
determination to achieve anything, however trivial, upon 
which he has once entered—a determination which, duly 
directed and restrained, is manifestly commendable—has at 
length allowed tenacity of purpose to take the place of reason, 
and a blind adherence to bis own hastily-formed opinions to 
render him impervious to conviction ; the other has so persis- 
tently striven to impress upon others that there is no one so 
clever, or so handsome, or so well-dressed as himself that it 
would be wonderful indeed if his own mind, or what it pleases 
him to dignify by that title, entertained any farther doubt upon 
the point. Should you do yourself the honor (for, in bis esti- 
mation, yours will be the honor) to congratulate him upon the 
ability he has displayed upon any particular occasion, he will 
receive your observations with a deprecatory gesture, or a 
simpering smile, either of which is meant to imply that he is 
quite aware that he fully deserves your congratulations, but 
that really it was hardly worth while to offer them; what he 
has done has cost him so little effort ; he could achieve great 
things «nd he would, and soon. He is, perhaps, the most 
obnoxious of all fools to be brought into contaet with, since his 
complacent self-assertion obstinately refuses to be put down, 
and although an exceedingly poiated and severe snub, such as 
you would never think o' AE serwrerctr-net to anyone else, may 
occasionally penetrate even his thick and callous hide, its 





effect is eminently transient, and he is quickly as annoying 


and self-opinionated as before. The effect of his presence 
upon those who have the misfortune to be brought into contact 
with him, is decidedly unhappy. He is the embodiment of 
Goethe’s idea which we venture to italicize: ‘ Of all thieves, 
fools are the worst ; they rob you of time and temper.” 

A regard for our readers’ patience, and an acute feeling of 
the hopelessness of any attempt at arriving with even approxi- 
mate accuracy in the smell space remaining at our command, 
at any more detailed subdivision, induce us to refrain from 
essaying to describe the pompous old fool, whose objectionable 
characteristics would alone furnish amply suflicient matter for 
a separate article, the old fool who is unable to realize the 
impossibility of any accord between the green spring-time of 
his wife’s youth and the grey of his own locks, the would-be 
cynic, the gushingly romantic fool (sometimes a ‘* person,” be 
it whispered) and various other typical specimens of the genus, 
—Civil Service Review. 


ALCOHOL AND TEA. 


‘The injudicious use of alcohol often leads to acts of violence, 
but it does not stimulate the instincts of craft. It makes peo- 
ple sing ‘‘Auld lang syne,” or ‘* He’s a jolly good fellow ;” 
it makes them laugh, or cry, or jump about, or fall down flat, 
or embrace each other, or sweat eternal friendship or eternal 
enmity, or give each other black eyes; it even makes men 
beat their wives. It never makes men sly. A man far gone 
in drink never forges a cheyue. I do not believe there is a 
drunken detective in the police force. But watch the effect 
of tea. You never find people sing ‘‘ Auld lang syne” over 
their tea, nor do they fight overit. All is calm and peacefal 
on the surface. But underneath! I never drink tea without 
feeling as if I should like to over-reach somebody directly. I 
feel as though it would do me good to go in for a competitive 
examination on the spot. I invent wooden nutmegs and 
dummy ship-bolts. I think of abstruse conundrums. I long 
to start bubble companies and forge trade-marks. In a short 
time I experience a general relaxation of fibre. I find I have 
no physical courage, no patriotism, no love of man as man, no 
motto but Caveat emptor, or, the devil take the hindmost. I 
am cunvinced that there is more short weight given by tea- 
drinking shopkeepers than by tipsy ones. All this seems to 
agree witb the alleged effect of tea upon the animal economy 
in arresting waste. As it makes you want to keep all you get, 
it is natural that it should make you want to get all you can, 
[ invite the attention ot pathologists, psychologists, reformers, 
and legislators to this great question. While we have been 
turning our eyes upon the more obvious and vulgar evils 
attending upon the free use of alcohol, we have been over- 
looking the insidious action of a bland aad peaceful liquid 
which has been sapping the foundations of manhood and 
honesty. Alcohol sends a few to gaol or to the madhouse, 
But tea acts through the nervous system on the conscience 
and turns us into a nation of sneaks. Let us, then, take in- 
stant action. It would be difficult, at present, to prohibit 
entirely the sale of tea, but pray do what youcan! You do 
not hesitate to pick my pocket in order to educate somebody 
else’s child. Why should you hesitate to rob me of either 
money or pleasure in order to prevent the relaxation of other 
people’s moral fibre by the use of tea! I say, let the whole 
tea trade be placed under instant legislative checks. Set up 





visitors to go from decor to door, as your school board inquisi- 
tors do, and let them inquire into the quantity of tea drunk in 
every household, whether black or mixed, and the strength of 
the infusion. Let every tea-dealer keep a register of his cus- 
towers, and if, upon a monthly or quarterly average, it is found 
that his sales go beyond a quarter of a pound a year for each 
adult, fine him, or nail his ear to the door, or something of 
that sort. Perhaps the recent reaction in favor of severity 
wou!d even support you in applying the cat in such cases. All 
the favor I ask is that as soon as ever any parliamentary rival 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson has made up his mind to bring in a Bill 
to carry out these objects, he will oblige me with a private in- 
timation, so that I may take care of wyself (I am fond of tea) 
by laying in a stock that wiil last out my natural life, or (since 
tea deteriorates by keeping) thet I may have time to import 
and cultivate the tea-plant itself. If such conduct as this on 
the part of the introducer of such a Bill seems a little at vari- 
ance with principls, it will at least be admitted that it is in 
harmony with that spirit of enlightened compromise which 
distinguishes our age.—S/. Pauls. 
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AN ANECDOTE OF SYDNEY SMITH. 


He willingly assisted his neighbors in their clerical duties, 
and an anecdote of one of these occasions is still current in 
the district, for the authenticity of which 1 will not vouch, 








but which seems to me good enough to be true. He dined 
with the incumbent on the preceding Saturday, and the eve- 
ning passed in great hilarity, the squire, by name Kershaw, 
being conspicuous for his loud enjoyment of the stranger's 
jokes. “Tam very glad that I have amused you,” said Mr. 
Sydney Smith at parting,“ but you must not laugh at my 
sermon to-morrow.” “I should hope I know the difference 
between being here or at church,” remarked the gentleman 
with some sharpness. “I am not so sure of that,” replied the 
visitor. “ I'll bet you a guinea on it,” said the squire. “ Take 
you,” replied the divine. The preacher ascended the steps 
of the pulpit apparently suffering from a severe cold, with 





his handkerchief to his face, and at once sneezed out the name 
“ Ker-shaw” several times in various intonations. This in- 
genious assumption of the readiness with which a man would 
zecognise his owp name in sounds imperceptible to the ears 
of others, proved accurate. The poor gentleman burst into 
a guffaw, to the scandal of the congregation ; and the minister, 
after looking at him with stern reproach, proceeded with his 
discourse and won the bet.—Lord Loughton. 
——__.>___—_ 


THE FIRE AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The destruction of the Alexandra Palace is a startling 
warning to all who have the care of public buildings. It is 
not yet known how far the destruction is of the kind which 
admits of no repair, but in so far as itis not, the escape is 
chiefly due to a happy chance. The officials had time, it 
seems, to teat down from the gallery walls the pictures and 
tapestry which had been lent to the company, and if they 
had been equally fortunate as regards the collection of rare 
porcelain it might have been said that after all nothing bad 
been lost but money. But the merest accident might have 
altered this, and have determined that the things rescued 
should be such as could be replaced at a few weeks’ notice, 
and the things destroyed such as once destroyed are destroyed 
for ever. Ii the picture gallery had been at once isolated by 
falling timber, or if the wind had set in a different direction, 
the eftorts of the manager and secretary might have been 











fruitless. What security is there that a similar fire may not 
break out any day in buildings where every foot of wall or 
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floor space is covered with objects of this irreplaceable kind ? | 
Happily, the loan collection at the Alexandra Palace formed 
but a fraction of its contents, and the permanent contents 
were necessarily of a different order, But in the National | 
Gallery or the Sonth Kensington Museum, or the British | 
Museum, or the Royal Acacemy during the winter exhibi- | 
tion, the greater part of the permanent collections are of | 
this invalualle kind. Their destruction would in all cases | 
leave us with gaps wiich it would be difficult to fill—in some | 
cases with gaps which all the resources of the worid put! 
together could not refill. If the Alexandra Palace had been | 
burned down during a display of fireworks, or if the fire bad | 
originated in the theatre in the effort to compass an un- 
approachable display of lime light, there might be comfort in | 


HOW LARGE IS CALIFORNIA? 


When a Californian visits the Eastern States he has the 
conceit taken out of him by finding how little attention is 
given to his State, and what a small place it occupies rela- 
tively in the minds of those who have never seen the Pacific 
coast. He can fall back at least upon his square miles and 
acres. It is not a State so much as an Empire, with its 
188,981 square miles, or 120,947,800 acres. A recent autho- 
rity makes the following showing : 

Che combined area of the six New England States is but 
68,348 square miles, showing that California has an area al- 
most three times as great as this division of the Republic. 

The area of the six Middle States—New York, New 


the reflection that our public galleries are not exposed to | J&™eys Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and West Vir- 


dangers from these sources 
cause of the fire to show that there was nothing exceptional 
about it, nothing which may not be reproduced anywhere 
and at any tite. 
employed on the outside of the dome left their brazier burn- 
ing when they wenttodinner. According to another account, 
one of the plumbers let fall a piece of red-hot charcoal from 
the brazier with which he was working. Tere is clearly no 
security that plumbers may not be at work with their braziers 
in any building, no matter how magnificent its architecture 
or how precious its contents. The walls aud roofs which 
enshrine objects of art are nut specially defended against 
decay or accident, nor is the race of care'ess workmen likely 
soon to become extinct; and even when it is extinct, a man’s 
hands will not always do neither more nor less than he means 
them to do. As long as braziers are used they will sometimes 
be left burning, and as long as coals can drop from them they 
will continue to drop. Is it beyond the reach of mechanical 
art to devise a brazier out of which no coal shall be able to 
drop, whether it be in tie hands of a careless or of a careful 
workman? It does not seem that it could be very difficult to 
invent such a thing, and if it exists or can be made it ought 
to be a point of conscience with all responsible for the safe 
custody of public buildings and collec.ions that no other 
brazier be allowed to be used by the workmen employed about 
them. + 

In the case of the Alexandra Palace the injury done might 
have been trifling if the arrangements for the supply of water 
had been in working order. “ Hydrants,” it is said,“ abounded 
in the main passages and galleries,” but when they were 
opened, it was soon discovered that no force of water was on, 
aud when Captain Slaw arrived with sixteen fire engines, he 
found that with a large reservoir and the New River at the 
bottom of the hill on which the Palace stood hardly any 
arrangements had been made fer pumping it up in quantities. 
If self-interest did not make the directors of the Alexandra 
Palace careful in this matter—and as they had only been able 
to insure the palace to a small proportion of its value, self- 
interest might have been expected to be unusually operative 
in them—why should the custodians of public buildings, who 
have little or no personal interest in their safety, be more 
alive to the necessity of keeping their apparatus in good 
order? Nothing but an occasional rehearsal can aflord the 
least assurance that ihe safeguards against fire are really 
efficacious. There need be no difficulty, however, in obtain- 
ing these relearsals. Water cannot be applied to the interiors, 
but the question whether it is at hand when needed can be 
answere.j equally well by applying it to the exteriors.— Pall 
Mali Gazette. 

——__>_—. 


FATAL ENCOUNTER WITH A TIGER. 


The following statement of the facts connected with the 
death of Lieutenant Giles, of the 76th Regiment, has been 
forwarded to the Zimes of India ty one of the party to whom 
the misadventure befel:—‘* The party was composed of 
Captain Floyd, and Lieutenants Wingate, Giles, and many of 
the 76th Regiment. They had arrived at a village near the 
Manuir River, about fifteen miles from its junction with the 
Godavery. On the 16ih April a beat for a tiger took place 
which was at first unsuccessful, but in a second beat for the 
same animal, he was observed breaking back towards the 
beaters. A shot fired by one of the shikaries who accompa- 
nied them, although it missed, had the effect of turning him. 
He then came in the direction ot the tree on which Lieu- 
tenant Giles and his gun-bearer were posted, some ten feet 
above the ground. He galloped straight towards the tree, 
and in spite of two shots fired at him by Lieutenant Giles, 
bounded into it almost without a pause. He dragged out the 
gun-bearer at once, and immediately returned for Lieutenant 
Giles, who was also brought to the ground. During this time 
Lieutenant May fired from his tree, some sixty yards distant, 
three snap shots at the tiger, then shouting to the others, who 
were unable from their position to see what was going on, 
descended from his tree. Captain Floyd and Lieutenant 
Weigall joined him almost immediately, and the tiger, on the 
approach of the party, released his victim, who rose to his 
feet and moved some paces away. The tiger was imme- 
diately knocked over. It was the general impression that, 
previous to the volley that killed him, the tiger had been hard 
hit though not disabled. Lieutenant Giles was severely 
managled in both arms and legs, but retained his conscious- 
ness and self-possession, and up to the time of his death his 
pluck and fortitude never failed Lim. An attempt was made 
to take the wounded men into Hannimkonda, some fifty 
miles distant, but Lieutenant Giles died at Purkub, about 
forty-eight hours after the occurrence of the accident. The 
gun-bearer has since died. 

—_——~»>—_—_— 


ANECDOTES OF MACREADY. 


One runs thus: At a rehearsal of ‘‘ Macbeth” he had a nail 
driven into one of the stage-planks to mark the point to which 
the “Murderer” was to approach, The latter marred 
Macready’s own point at night by whispering his inability to 
discover the whereabouts of the nail. On another occasion an 
actor, tired out by similar drilling at a rehearsal of ‘‘ Richard 
the Third,” spoilt a cherished bit by adding to the words, 
“ My Lord, the ‘Duke of Buckingham’ is taken,” “and we've 
chopt off his head!” On the American stage ‘* Guildenstern” 
pressed so closely upon him that Mac growled a stage whisper 
of ** What, sir! you would not shike hands with ‘ Hamlet, 
would you?” ‘* Well, I don’t know,” said the other, aloud, 
**I do with my own president.” 

Kean, who used to call Young “‘a Jesuit,” said of Macready, 
that he ‘‘ was not an actor, but a player.” Macready referred 
to Edmund as “ that low man.” But the “low man” was the 
brighter genius, though Macready was a nobler friend to the 
stage and the drama, of which he was the last glory. Atsome 
mouths over henored fourscore the last of the great actors 
went to bis rest. Dear old Richardson, the showman, used to 
say of him, ‘*Knows notnin’ about ’im. He had no eddica- 
tion for the thing, master. Warn’t never wi’ me, as Edmund 
Kean and them riglars was.”— Zemple Bar. 


But enough is known about the | gitia—is 137,364 square miles, showing that the area of Cali- 
gh is 


fornia is 51,517 square miles larger than this section. 
The entire area of the twelve States forming the New Eng- 


According to one account the plumbers | land and Middle States is 205,812 square miles, showing that 


California contains an area almost as great as the twelve 
| States. It is 78,135 square miles larger than the whole of 
| Great Britain, the latter being 110,846 square miles. It would 
|make twenty-four States the size of Massachusetts, leaving 
| 2,781 square miles; the area of California would make one 
| hundred and forty-five States as large as the State of Rhode 
sland 
|“ What is the size of your farm ?” said a hard-fisted New 
England farmer, who had become rich on two hundred 
|acres, to a Californian who had gone home on a visit. “ About 
| fifteen thousand acres,” was the reply. He told the truth, bat 
| he lost his reputation for veracity, for no man living in Rhode 
sland has yet been able to conceive of a single farm having 
such an immense area.— Sun Francisco Bulletin. 


AT A COUNTRY DINNER-PARTY. 


*Mongst flowers from glassy tropics brought 
I sat, and mused who sat around— 

What they loved best; but half a thought 
With most the answer found. 


These aldermanic sires who gape 
On rank, but look askant at fame, 

Worship vile gold, and proudly ape 
The glint of ancient name. 


Here jewelled matrons drawled their song 
Of youth’s wild oats, and shook the head, 
Condemning absent friends who long 
Their lingering girls to wed. 


And others down the board I heard, 
O'er flashing plate and crystal, rail 

On rents and coal; “ Strikes! how absurd !” 
“ How much potatoes fail.” 


But opposite a maiden gleamed ; 

Like Autumn’s harebells shone her eyes ; 
A radiant white-clad angel seemed 

She, ’mongst our social lies. 


Swift was her sympathetic smile, 
Simple her hopes and joys, I ween ; 

Her pure true nature knew no guile; 
What guile knows sweet sixteen ? 


I told a tale of valor, how 
One greatly dared and died, to win 

A name; the quick blood flushed her brow, 
And showed the heart within. 


T told of small and ill-paid hire, 
The village tyrant—how his poor 

He ground down—and her eyes flashed fire, 
A woman now no more! 


I watched, sweet Edith, every mood ; 
I blessed you in my heart of hearts ; 
Your mem’ry fills my soul with good 
Thoughts, though vast space us parts. 


And then I said Adieu! and dashed 
Alone into the stormy night; 

Homewards through mud and water splashed, 
But yet held you in sight. 


You went all unawares to bed, 
Unwitting that your tell-tale face 

Had touched my fancy, that I sped 
Home conquered by your grace. 


Oft to remembrance day and right, 
Your eyes, love’s heaven, in dreams will come; 
How blest the man who'll see their light 
Irradiate his home! 


Man would the world regenerate, 
To-day’s fond scheme the past will flout ; 
Her kindly ends the while we prate 
True womanhood works out. 
—Chambers’. 


——— 
A LOST SOUL IN A BEEFSTEAK. 


An uncomfortable story is told by the “ Warsaw Israelit,” 
and one calculated to cast a gloom over many a dinner-table. 
It seems that a cook in the employ of a Jew lately rushed to 
her master’s room in a state of extreme nervous agitation, and 
not without reason. She had, she said, suddenly heard 
heart-rending and piercing shrieks proceed from a piece of 
meat she was about to convert into steaks. The Jew, on 
investigating the matter, came to the conclusion that the soul 
of a Jewish sinner was in the meat, and that its shrieks were 
caused by a desire for honorable burial according to the rites 
of the Jewish religion. He therefore, without loss of time, 
proceeded to the rabbi, and with much earnestness requested 
that he would bury the beefsteak, dressed in a shroud, in the 
Jewish cemetery, with all the ceremonies appertaining to the 
interment of members of the Jewish persuasion. The rabbi, 
however, havirg doubts as to whether the beefsteak really 
contained the soul of a sinner, declined to accede to the 
request, and the mysterious beef, according to the latest 
intelligence, remains undigested and unburied. It is to be 
hoped that the rabbi was correct in his view, for if the spirits 
of sinners get into provi-ions, tradesmen who thiow their 
hearts and souls into their business will be able to carry on 
adulteration after their decease, aud it will be even impossi- 
ble to distinguish between a leg of mutton and the spiritual 
part of an extortionate butcher. 











FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Great Eastern reached Heart’s Content on June 
28, having successfully laid the cable. The shore end has 
been transferred to the steamer Hibernia. 

The Fishery provisions of the Treaty of Washington have 
gone into effect, and American fishermen along the British 
coasts from Maine to Newfoundland, now have the same 
right of fishing and landing to dry their nets and cure their 
fish as British subjects now enjoy. “This privilege occurs from 
this time, without reference to the ultimate decision of the 
Halifax Commission which meets in July to determine what 
the United States is to pay for the privilege. The fishermen 
can go to work at once, and the commission may spend as 
much time as is necessary to solve the rather complex problem 
which is submitted to them. 

Hiram Powers, the American sculp‘or, died in Florence, 
Italy, on Friday morning last, after a lingering illness, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. He was born in Woodstock, Vt, 
and was the cighth child of a poor farmer. He was first a 
hotel waiter, then a commercial traveller, next a clock maker, 
and then the assistant of a Cincinnati sculptor. Soon he was 
a modeller, and attracte'i Mr. Longworth’s notice, who sent 
him to Florence in 1887, Powers then being thirty-two years 
old. In Florence his genius was soon made manifest, and he 
was inspired to execute his great works. 

Mr. Jesse R. Grant, the father of the President, died on 
Sunday evening, at Covington, Ky., at an advanced age. He 
| was born in Westmoreland, Pa., in 1794. His father was an 

officer of the Revolution. His grandfather was an officer in 
the French war, and was killed in battle. 

A daughter is almost always right when she endeavors to 
imitate her mother; but it is doubtful whether the mother is 
equally right when, at acertain period of life, she tries all 
she can to imitate her daughter. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales are to visit Vienna about 
the middle of August, to attend the award of prizes at the 
Exhibition, which takes place on the 10th of that month, 
After that His Royal Highness wil! go to Pesth to join in the 
Hungarian fox hunts. 

It is stated that Mr. T. Hughes’ Betting bill, which proposes 
to suppress betting-houses in Scotland, is to be opposed on 
second reading on the ground that further legislation in the 
absence of inquiry by a select committee, is undesirable, as 
the measure does not propose to interfere with turf specula- 
tions conducted at Tattersall’s and elsewhere “ on honor,” but 
only with transactions where money is staked in advance to 
abide the result. 

Talleyrand, being bothered on one occasion, by a man whe 
squinted awfully, with several importunate questions con. 
cerning his leg, recently broken, replied, “ It is quite crooked, 
as you see,” 

It is thought that the views of foreigners as to the werking 
of coal and iron, and the introduction of railways will ere 
long be embodied in action in China with the sanction of the 
Government at Peking. 

Walter Savage Landor related how he once met Napoleon 
walking in the garden of the Tuileries, and added, in charac. 
teristic Landor style, “ The fellow looked at me so insolently 
that if I had not hadalady on my arm I should have knocked 
him down.” 

Mr. Charles Reade, in a letter to the editor of the Utica 
Observer, says: “ My libel suits are not quite a hundred; they 
amount to two. I sued in the United States a couple of Ger- 
man blackguards for a double defamation. They accused me 
of writing an indecent book, and of cheating my publishers, 
I have lately in England sued an obscene, degraded play- 
wright for going into’a theatre with an indecent mind and 
putting indecent and far-fetched misinterpretations on words 
that are as pure as snow, and then pretending that I was an 
indecent writer, when he was the only indecent person in the 
business.” 

As a clergyman was leaving the house of one of his friends 
at ten o'clock on Saturday night, he remarked, “ I’ve half of 
my sermon to write vet; don’t you pity me?” To which the 
friend answered, “ Oh no, not you, but the people.” 

Tie number of the primary schools in Germany is said to 
be 60,000, and the number of pupils in them six millions, 
between the ages of 6 and 14. 

The Austrian Lloyd Steam Company has entered into a 
contract with the Porte for the transport of Ottoman troops 
to Yemen, and for the performance of the postal service in 
the Red Sea. 

Thackeray, who always wrote in the morning, in his 
library and alone, once met Edmund Yates, the novelist, and 
put the following question to him: “ Yates, when do you 
write your novels and your editorial articles?” “ Generally 
at night, Mr. Thackeray.” “Great God! what a fortunate 
man !’ 

The Vienna Exposition was visited Sunday by « violent 
lightning and rain storm, which flovded the building and 
caused great damage to the American annexe and the German 
gallery. 

If there had been no duty on railway bars, the owners of 
the roads built in 1870, 1871, aud 1872 could have built them 
for $82,000,000 less than they actually cost, and they could 
aflord to carry freight at lower rates than they now charge. 

All the canals of this State are now in complete running 
order. No breaches or detentions whatever. The tolls up to 
and including the second week in June are $30,300 in excess 
over the amount received up to the corresponding date of the 
previous year. 

Voltaire, having paid some high compliments to the cele- 
brated Haller, was told that Haller was not in the habit of 
speaking so favorably of him. “ Ah,” said Voltaire, with an 
air of philosophical indulgence, “ I daresay we are both of us 
very much mistaken,” 

Sir Charles Dilke bus headed, with $500, a subscription, to 
erect, on the Chelsea ‘Thames embankment, London, a monu- 
ment,—either statue or drinking fountain,—to the memory 
of the late Sir William Tite. 

The Emperor of China has issued an edict ordering the 
Tsung-li Yamen to take into their consideration the cere. 
monial to be observed when foreign ministers are admitted 
to an audience. This is the first time the Emperor hag 
been publicly and personally associated witb this important 
question. 

An antique ring, bearing the inscription “ Ethelswitha,” hag 
been found by a laborer in a held nears Sherbuarn, Tadcaster, 
Eng., and it is supposed to have belonged to the wite of Alfred 
the Great. The ring has been purchased by Canon Green- 
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The Skirket-i-Hairie Steamboat Company, of Constantino- 


ple, which has bitherto patronized English coal, has this year 
commenced to use Turkish coal only. 

According to the latest official advices received in England, 
the Ashantees have made no ferward movement since the 
last dispatches, but they were concentrated in great numbers 
at Dunquah. The Fantee tribes have assembled in camps 
about seven miles from the Ashantees. The Ioussas are a 
most promising body of men. Things may be considered in 
a satisfactory state, and must be mending daily the longer the 
Asbantees put off their threatened attack. 

Mrs. Ann Hughes, a Welsh woman, who had attained the 
unusual and extraordinary age of 100 years, died in Cincinnati 
en Friday last. When slie was born, Louis XV. was King of 
France ; Frederick the Great was on the throne of Prussia; 
George III. in the early purt of his long reign of 60 years; 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was an infant four years old; Andrew 
Jackson and John Quincy Adams were just cut of their 
petticoats. 

Are ladies aware that the waterfall and chignon are bor- 
rowed from the lowest order of women in Japan, who have 
always bad a weakness for them? In the wildest portions of 
Africa, us the drawings made by travellers invariably show, 
chignons are worn, and, the more dangerously wild the 
women, the greater the chignon. In Japan, also, it has been 
observed, the Jess a woman hus inside her head, the more she 
manages to arrange outside of it. 


—___>+ —_— 


Sickness is an affliction that waits on us all. None are ex- 
empt, and there are none but need relief from its attacks. 
Whoever can furnish this becomes our benefactor. A con- 
viction prevails that Dr. Ayer does it. Disorders of the blood 
have been healed by bis Sarsaparilla, and affections of the 
lungs by his Cherry Pectoral, too frequently and too dis- 
tinctly to be disputed. His Ague Cure is said, hy those who 
use it, to never fail. Reader, if you must have medical aid, 


| tial. 


An election to fill a vacancy in the House of © took 
place in Berwickshire, Scotland, on the 27th ult., and resulted 





tiously believed to be correct. Mr. Serjeant Parry 
‘then proceeded to refer to the case of the Livonia, which 
in the return of Mr. Miller, the Liberal candidate, by a majo- | belonged to Mr. Norwood, and which was lost at sea. With 
rity of 14 over his opponent. respect to that ship, Mr. Plimsol ’s simple statement had been 
There was anotter hearing in London last week in the case | that the Livonia was sent to sea overloaded, and that state- 
of the Bank of England forgery. Baron Rothschild and Mr, | ment be was prepared to prove by the affidavits of those who 
Mildmay, of Baring Brothers, testified to the forgery of their | tually saw the vessel, and the opinions of other persons who 
signatures. The Bank has obtained a temporary injunction | ¥ere well able to jndge as to what was the proper loading of a 
restraining the Bidwells from any action for the recovery of | Vessel. Mr. Serjeant Parry submitted that if the court was 
the proceeds of two United States bonds. —- — Mr. a was ee trath —_ ro 
angi —— . | said the Livonia was sent to sea overloaded, the rule ought to 
a, poner sa ae eg refesed a requisition saking |), discharged. The learned serjeant supported his argument 
‘ igeanopeanet by reading a number of affidavits by sailors on board the 
_ The Shah of Persia visited the Bank of England on the Ist. | Livonia, and other persons, to show that the vessel was 
inst. His Majesty entered the building at half-past two p.m., | dangerously overloaded, and submitted that Mr. Norwood had 
and remained therein a considerable time. An immense | been guilty of such negligence in not ascertaining what the 
crowd was gathered in front of the bank, and the Shab, on |trne facts were as to the overloading of the Livonia, that he 
making his eppearauce, was loudly cheered. He proposes to | was not entitled to have the assistance of this court in what he 
leave England for France to-day. asked for. The learned counsel, who continued his argument, 
The British Consul-General in Egypt warns travellers | concluded by saying that although it might be true that Mr. 
against taking the route via Venice to Egypt, as the steamers | Plimsoll had to some extent overstepped the limit of fair 
from that city are quarantined at Alexandria on account of | criticism in his book, yet as faras Mr. Norwood was concerned, 
cholera, which is reported to exist in the northern parts of the | he thought he had shown sufficient facts for the conrt not to 
Adriatic. make this rule absolute. Mr. Butt, QC., and Mr. Lewis 
A meeting was held in London on Mon night at which | followed on the same side. ‘The Attorney-General, on behalf 
i ae adopted protesting Pow my 2 See toe ae of Mr. Norwood, argued that the rule should be wade absolute, 
of the confessional iuto the Church of England. 'Tke Earl of and had not concluded his address when the court again 
Shaftesbury presided, and the meeting was large and influen- | *djourned. 
The mail brings news from Melbourne to the 22nd of April. 
‘Lhe amount of bullion drawn from the Bank of England on | The principal event of the month had been the arrival and 
balance on July 1, was £40,000. The rate of discount for | installation on the 31st of March of Sir George Bowen, the 
three montbs’ bills in the open market is } per cent. below the |new governor. Two of the passengers of the Cerl, named 
Bark of England rate. The announcement of a decline in the | Mount and Morris, who were tried in Melbourne for the mur- 
British revenues flattens the market for securities, and it is | der of a Polynesian on board that vessel, and were convicted 
probable will serve to advance the bank rats. It is announced | of manslaughter, have beon sentenced to penal servitude for 
that the receipts from internal revenue in the United King- | fifteen years. We learn by telegram that advices have been 
dom for the fiscal year were £75,896,000, a decrease of £370,- | received in Melbourne from New Zealand, which state that no 








take the best of medicine. Poor remedies are dear, as good 


are cheap, at any price you have to pay for them.—[Charles- | 
ton Courier.] 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Queen has been taking advantage of the fine weather | 
in the Highlands to enjoy out-door exercise of various kinds | 
Her Majesty recently with the Princess Beatrice, went to the 
top of Craig Nordic, situated not far from Balmoral. The 
—- was accomplished by driving and riding, the Queen | 

aving a pony, and the party being accompanied by guides. | 
A few days afterwards the Queen and Princess Beatrice drove | 
from Balmoral to Braemar. The weather was fine. Horses | 
were changed at the Inverceuld Arms, and afterwards the 
Queen and party drove to the Linn of Dee. There a short 
stay was made, during which the Queen made some sketches 
of the locality. 

The Government has received dispatches from Sir Samnel 
Baker, dated Khartoum, May 29, where he had safely arrived 
with the other Europeans of his command. He reports that 
the country as far south as the Equator has been annexed to 
Egypt. ‘The slave trade has been suppressed, and all rebel- 
lious movements aud secret intrigues checked. The country 
is orderly and its government perfectly organised. A road 
has been opened to Zanzibar, free from interruption, He won 
a victory on the 6th of May, with only 105 men, over the army 
of the African chief Onieso, His mission has been perfectly 
successful, 


An election to fill the vacancy in the representation in the 
House of Commons from Bath took place on the 27th ult. 
The election resulted in the snecess of the Conservative can- 
didate by a small majority. ‘The following 1s the vote: Lord 
Grey de Wilbour, Conservative, 2,194; Mr, Hayter, Liberal, 
2,143. 

The Tichborne trial continues to occupy the attention of tle 
courts. A few days since a groom who was attached to the 
cavalry regiment to which it is alleged ** Roger’ belonged, 

ve the following testimony: ‘* As soon as I saw him, I knew 

ewas not Roger Tichborne. I went up to him and said, 
* Are you Sir Roger Tichborne ?’ He said, * Yes, I suppose so.’ 
‘If you be,’ said I, ‘you will recollect that when you were at 
Brookwood I kept your horses,’ He said, ‘Are you there 
n:w?’ Isaid, ‘No,’ and gave him my card and asked him if 
he remembered me. He said, ‘No;’ and I said, ‘ No more do 
Iremember you.’ He said, ‘You are stouter than you were, 
and I said,‘ So are you.’ Lasked him if he knew when Sir 
James died and he said he did by the papers. I said, ‘ You 
must have been foolish to give up such a fine estate to Alfred.’ 
He said he was afraid of the water. I said, *He thought you 
were drowned,’ He said, ‘ Well, it was near it.’” 


An unpleasant event lately befell a young man at Kingston 
who wanted to be photographed in military uniform, While 
crossing Wimbledon Common he met another young man in 
an artillery uniform, and after some conversation the latter 
suggested to him ‘bat he would look well photographed as an 
ecaleryenen, and proposed to lend him his uniform. The in- 
nocent youth at once gratefully accepted the offer, and went 
to be photographed. While the artist was engaged in posing 
bim in an attitude sufficiently military to suit bis warlike aspi- 
rations, his accommodating acquaintance disappeared with his 
civilian’s dress. The sitter, however, paid little heed to this, 
and the operation being compieted, walked to Kingston, proud 
and happy in the possession of a military photograph. On 
arriving at Kingston he was saddenly apprehended as a de- 
serter, and taken before the magistrates. He succeeded in 
proving his innocence, on relating the trick which had been 
po upon him, but the clothes were claimed on behalf of 

er Majesty, and the young man was accordingly detained un- 
til be could procure other clothing from his friends. 

The miners at the Wynnstay Colliery refused to go to work 
on the 18th ult., because Zadki«l, the almanac man, had pro- 

hesied that a calamity should occur in Wales on that day. , 
Kew, we do not guite see what effect their sbstention from | 
work conld have upon the calamity, if it were due; but per- 
haps some of them fancied thet, if such a thing were coming | 
round that way, they might have a look at it. And it did 
come, ‘The prophesy was falfilled. The men lost a day’s 
work, which their wives would consider a quite sufficient 
calamity. Moreover, when they wisbed to return to work, the 
company informed them that there was no great demand for 
coal, and that they might as well go home again. Whether 
this combination of circumstances promised weil for the dis- 


 <— demmaea of superstition in that quarter it would be hard | discussion of public matters. Mr. Plimsoll had no desire to | 


say. 


000 from the preceding year. aetual outbreak of the Maoris has yet occurred, but that 
The total number of messages forwarded from postal tele- | S¢rieus disaffection exists. 
graph stations ia the United Kingdom during the week ended| A deputation recentiy waited on Mr, Forster to urge upon 
the 7th ult. was 304,539, being an increase of 17,852 as com- | the Government the desirability of not acceding tothe reqnest 
pared with the corresponding week of Isst year. to open the Museums and Art Galleries on Sundays. Mr. 
Considerable interest was manifested lately at the inangura- Forster told the deputation that it was 8 question not for a 
tion of a Benevolent Institution, reading-rooms, etc., for the | department, but for the Government generally, and he further 
benefit of the dsovers frequenting the Metropolitan Cattle said, very frankly, it would not be ra fairly to the deputa- 
Market at Islington. ‘he institution was formally opened by the | ‘ion if he did not say to them that he was not so clear in bis 
Lord Mayor, who conducted the proceedings in state. Among|®¥2 mind upon the question as they seemed to be. He 
those present were the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lord Tredegar, thought there were arguments which could be quite as forcibly 
and many other eminent people. stated on the other side - the question, and they must see it 
A Cardiff paper, in reporting the ceremony of turning the oo on Wie gente aginion wenle Sate te Se aaw- 
first sod of a new colliery undertaking near Celynen, near 
Abercarne, pays the following compliment to a lady who took 
& prominent part in the proceeding :—‘‘Mrs. Benyon, in a 
navvy-like manner, wheeled the barrow containing the first , ee P 
sod p ten the plank to the place assigned, and sutmned with| A dispatch to the London Telegraph from Central Asia 
the barrow behind her in @ most workman-like manner,” announces that the Khan of Khiva surrendered unconditionally 
- ° Nal to the Russian troops before the capital of the Khanate, after 
We understand, says the London Railway News, that @) Gen Kaufmann had rejected twelve proposals for capitula- 
scheme is in preparation for providing railway communication tion, which were made with treacherous intent. 
in the metropolis at greatly reduced cost. The enormous out- Si the fall of Kbi 6 Dini of tie & 
lay on the underground lines makes it necessary for these sacater pve coset tae > ygllioe Msg cnesel oe 





THE CONTINENT. 








companies to obtain as high tares as they can possibly extort 
from the public without driving away their business. The 
new mode of communication will cost so much less that it is 


renewed its assurances that its troops will retire from the 
, country when the Khan has been sufficiently punished for his 
| treatment of Russian subjects. 


granted against hin for an alleged hbel contained in his book '¢{TtoFY 3s te 


believed the fares may be reduced to one half of those now Prony ety pe reports that oe Commincion tov 
exacted. e development of commerce in Asia proposes an extension 

On the 7th ult, the Empress Eugenie Jaid the foundation- of the Potbi and Tiflis Railway to Baku, a Russian town on 
stone of the new chapel adjoining the church of St. Mary, the west shore of the ——_ Sea, and thence to Teheran, the 
Chiselhurst, which is to be erected at the expense of her Im- — = Persia. The J ae o> "hetan the enterprise as a 
perial Majesty for the reception of the late Emperor's remains. | — pate attempt to yacelyze British commetes to the 
The ceremony, which was of a very simple character, was wit- | — . _ 
nessed by Prince Louis Napoleon and the members of the ln- | - a ey og een intends Py — ac ye te of 
perial household at Camden-place. | Pardons to Tem! @ sentences © hose ommunts Prisoners 

At Leicester a butcher named William Stevenson has been | ¥208@ bebavior has been unexceptionable since their convic- 
fined £10 for being in possession of unwholesome meat. The j Gon. ; . = 
defendant was seea by the assayer in the act of packing up| In the French Assembly a split of the Right is feared on a 
meat in a hamper. When told that he had the carease of a|motion for the consideration of the constitutional bills pro- 
dropped lamb iu the hamper, be replied, ‘‘Oh, what of | posed by M. Thiers while President. 
that? Hundreds of dropped Jambs go up to London.” He! The ministerial crisis continnes in Italy. The negotiations 
bad been previously convicted of a like offence at Leices- between Minghetti and Depreiis have Leen breken off, and 
ter and in London. Minghetti will attempt the creation of a Cabinet out of the 
Lord Derby, in presiding at the annual public examination | old majority in Parliament. 
of the Manctiester Schools for the Deaf and Dumb, said that | Strong shocks of earthquake were felt in the North of Italy 
only those who are practically conversant with what are called | on June 29th. The motion was severe in Venice and Verona, 
charitable institutions can realise the immense difficulty of| and caused « panic. There were several accidents in those 
making sure that you are really doing more good than harm. | cities, but no serious damage was done to persons or property, 
Nature says to most of us, ‘* Work or you will starve.’ Hu-| At other points the shock were more violent and their effect 
manity cannot bear to witness starvation or suffering, and we disastrous. A dispatch from Treviso reports that, at Feletto, 
will do what we can to remit or to lighten the penalty when near Conegliano, about 35 miles north of Venice, a church 
it has been incurred ; but it is not always easy to do that with- | was desiroyed by the earthquake and 38 persons were killed ; 
out lessening the stimulus to exertion, and so indirectly creat- | and in four villages near Vittoria 14 persons were killed and 
ing more suffering than you relieve. It is a difficulty that many injured. Great damage was also done in the town of 
meets us in various shapes. Even in families, what is com- | Belluno, on the River Plave, 50 miles north of Venice. A 
moner than a father or mother, or possibly two or three | further dispatch says that the vielence of the earthquake was 
brothers and sisters beggared in the attempt—perhaps au un- | concentrated in the country north of Venice, where its effects 
successful attempt—to rescue some one, the black sheep of! were terrible, both in loss of life and ruin of property. At 
the family, from the consequences of his own folly? Lord Belluno, four persons were killed, and many injured; at Pieve 
Derby then went on to point out that in the institution in | dAlpago, several were injured; at Torres, two were killed; 
which he was then speaking, there seemed to be almost extize at Carago, four; at Puos, eleven 
freedom from the msk which he had mentioned—the risk of|Cuvessago, one. Several churches are in ruips, many were 
charity abused, |badly shattered, and hundreds of houses have been leveled 

The Rev. Theodore Moggridge and Mr. Smith, a law student | With the ground. ‘The inhabitants have not yet recovered 
of Stratford-on-Avon, were drawned lately by the upsetting of | — = and ——_ a in the field, but 
a boat on the Severn between Gloucester and Arlingham. ere en DO recurrence of the shocks. 

The Belfast magistrates bave determined not to allow pro-| The special correspondent of the London Hour, at Berlin, 
cessions in their town at the July anniversaries. | ym my te = yo cholera has a thet a = two 

i Aa idiieiieinis b * | deaths from the disease occurred on Friday last. é inhabi- 
Steel te ne aan — aoe Board do not | tants are reported to be greatly alarmed. 

There is a provision in the will of Sir Willlam Verner, Bart., | bom ne eg wes antes “ o Gamee Empesor 
that any of his children or their issue who marry any person = ae coy ae apg het y tole Fie Maen . — _ 
standing in the relation of cousin, or professing the Roman eer ys aie es eee nee pti sameness 
Catholic faith, sball forfeit all their interest in certain legacies Sees were: (Se En er Aux en ee Atel bet: Emperor and 
mentioned in the will as though they bad died. _ = “ - — pe i re = ne . = seein + Soca — 

® i s sslf lie é tuat ep sepia Fea o 
The charge of libel against Mr. Plimsoll, M.P.. came before English es * sect nobi ity pew visi a e tied: tase. 


: at Vissone, two, and at 






}the Court of Queen's Bench lately, before Mr. Justice Black- | 


} sition; the family of the Hon H-unlton Fish, of Washington 
burn, Mr, Justice Quain, and Mr. Justice Archibald, It will! the members of the diplomatic corps, and others. _ 
be remembered that some weeks ago Mr. Norwood, M.P., The Spanish Government sends: salnteti Cnb 

’ Sp s , sent sehnas sSalniat 
obtained a role against Mr. Plimsoll, M-P., calling upon him . Ae it ‘ mtattone te Come end 


to show cause why a criminal information should not be Porto Rico, and ar eee that the integrity of Spapish 

be marntained. In response the insurgents are 

entitled “Our Seamen.” Mr. Serjeant Parry appeared to show evlled on tu lay dewn d ie wd aru J al d aid the mother republic, 

cause agaiust the rule, and he said it had never been alleged The new Ministry in Sprin is said to have been favorably 

| that Mr. Plimsoll was animated by private or personal malice received by the entire nation, notwithstandmmg which there 
against Mr. Norwood. The whole of the book was a public are fears of another crisis. 


: The Spanish Cortes has approved the bill conferring extra- 
shrink from the responsibility of such of its statements as he| ordinary powers upon the Government. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 











VERMILYE & CoO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 








JAY COOKE «& CO., 
20 Wat Street, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonpon. 





HENEY CLEWS & Co., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD « Co,, 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETITERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. CG. & O. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. C. KAUFPEMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Wa. Street, Taurspay P, M., July 3, 1873. 


There is a little more movement on the 
Stock Exchange in connection with the elec- 
tion of Commodore Vanderbilt to the Pres:- 
dency of the Lake Shore Road, and the liti- 
gition in Union Pacific and Pacific Mail 
affairs. Otherwise the markets continue to 
present a listless appearance. Money is easy 
at4and 5 per cent, while discounts are in 
demand at 61g and 714 per cent. Gold is 
steady at 115!g and 11514, with but little 
variation. Foreign Exchange is quiet at 
10914 for sixty days and 11014 for short sight 
bankers sterling, but these rates are merely 
nominal. Governments are in better de- 
mand, and, as usual at this season of the 
year, the investments are beyond the sup- 
ply. The stock market has rallied a liitie 
from the recent depression, but beyond a 
few specialties there does not appear to be 
great strength in the movement. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 




















June 26, July 3. 
American Gold 11542 — 
— aio 
_— D _ 
—_— b — 
- O— 
35@ — 
’ 95 @ 9% 
os pei a aw 
101 @101% 102%@ — 

- ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... — @- ~~ - 
Northwestern........... WYXS — z b Tis 
Northwestern pref ...... = — —- @— 
Ohio and Mississippi... 384@ — 38 @ 38% 
Pacific Mail . BES — 36%Q@ 3635 
Rock Ich 1085;7108 100% 100 

sla Se % eg Q10936 
—— ce. coh — =- o- 
i Ue scccevee Se - 51%@ 51 
St. Paul preferred........ —- @- 04 , =s 
Union Pacitic............ Uw G W% 2h @ %% 
Wabash and W.......... 6745Q 68 S8x¥@ — 
Western Union.......... 4%@ — Ss @-— 
Adams Express.......... - @- —- @- 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — —- @-— 
U. 8. Express............ = _ —- @-— 
Wells, Fargo........ .... - —- @- 


The general markets, under the influence 
of the Summer solstice, are decidedly dull. 
As usual about this period, merchants and 
traders are more intent upon seeking recrea- 
tion and rural felicity than upon furthering 
business enterprises, and several weeks of 
commercial apathy are now in order, pre- 

aratory to the inauguration of a vigorous 

all campaign—for the success of which no 
essential element seems to be wanting. In 
one very important particular the ensuing 
season will be more auspicious than last year. 
Then, business men had to contend against 
an exciting Presidential campaign, whereas 
this year there is a dead calm in the great sea 
of politics. Our foreign exchanges, more- 
over, are working into a decide/ly more 
Lealthy condition, while from present appear- 
ances there is going to be no lack of the 
great fruitsof the soil, which form the solid 
superstructure of our entire commercial! 
fabric. Our foreign trade is exhibiting pre- 
cisely features that ougit to give satisfactior 
to all who have the commercial prosperity of 
the country at heart. Our imports are falling 
off and our exports are largely increasing. 
The same state of things is observable at all 
the large ports of the country, but it may be 


seen clearly envugh by the returns of the, case. If this impugns our sagacity and our | bipment from this port, and i 
trade of this port. From January lst to date | honesty, it also proves the rapid growth of lo ~ “am 


the value of our imports has fallen eleven| the country and the enormous development!General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
millions of dollars, while the ‘exports have | of its resources. —Shipping List. 


gained thirty-three millions, the decrease in 
the entries having been almost wholly in dry 


In 1870 an act was passed providing for the 


goods and superfluous luxuries. This rate of |setting up of national gold banks upon the 


decrease in imports and increase in exports 
would make in the whole year a chance 
equal to the entire adverse balance a year 
ago. The falling off in the imports shows 
| plainly enough that overtrading in foreign 
| goods has received a check, that the country 
is gradually becoming more self-sustaining in 
|some important particulars, and that we are 
| surely recovering the ground lost during the 
civil war in the markets of the call 
|some of our leading commodities. Nothing 
has occurred since our last writing to disturb 
|the placid surface of financial atfairs.—Ship- 
| ping List. 


An evidently well informed writer in a Lon- 
|don journal maintains that the whole world 
has been suffering from the financial policy 
of Germany. The demand for an unprece- 
| dently enormous war indemnity necessitated 
| the transference of sums of money so huge 
| that it was impossible to conduct the opera- 
tion of payment without most seriously dis- 
jturbing the money markets of the world. 
|The Germans must have known that they 
could not avoid that disturbance, and their 
|action in the matter is held to be inexcusable. 
| In their desire to benefit themselves without 
{thought for others they have set up a state 
| of financial affairs that has brought ruin up- 
/on some, and difficulties and anxieties upon 
others. It is true that they have suffered | 
themselves. Such is generally the case when 
action is taken irrespectively of consideration 
for others. The indemnity turned the heads 
of the Germans. They thought that there 
could be no end to their riches, and to the 
| progress that they could achieve by those | 
|riches. They rusbed into wild speculation ; 
| and it is the collapse of that speculation that 
has deranged the course of business. 


| The British Board of Trade returns con- 
\tinue to exhibit the same characteristics as 
{have been observed in them for the last six 
‘months. The increase in exports for May 
jover the corresponding month of 1872 is 
| almost wholiy apparent. The declared value 
‘is larger by £1,835,779. But of this amount 
£1,855,603 is accounted for by the increased 
value of the diminished quantities of coal 
and iron exported, leaving £480,176, or less 
than three per cent., as the actual increase, 
some of this being accounted for in a similar 
way. Cotton goods alone of the great arti- 
cles of export show an increese in quantity, 
while there is a considerable falling off in 
linen, silk, and woolen and worsted goods. 


The total value of the foreign commerce 
of Boston since the first of January foots up 
$48,700,583, $32,686,596 of which consists of 
exports. The increase this year in the value 
of the foreign export trade is $4,885,787, and 
the decrease in the importations $3,232,625. 
The foreign trade of Boston for 1873 will, it 
is believed, reach to $100,000,000. 


It is stated that suits brought by the 
Federal Government against local sugar im- 
porting houses for alleged frauds upon the 
customs have been compromised by the pay- 
ment of from twenty to forty per cent of 
the amounts claimed. A suit for $40,000 
against a dry goods house has been compro- 
mised for $22,000 ; a similar suit for $60,000 
is pending against a hardware importer. 


The advance in the price of Anthracite 
Coal at the last two or three monthly sales of 
Scranton, in this City, at a time when the 
production is increasing and the consumption 

is not above the average, excites general 
| remark. The inference is that the market is 
under perfect control, and consumers have 
no alternative but to buy at prevailing 
figures. 

The number of vessels belonging to, or 
bound to or from ports in the United States, 
reported totally lost and missing during the 
past month is 22, of which 10 were wrecked, 
2 abandoned, 2 foundered, and 8 are missing. 
They are classed as follows: 4 ships, 
barques, 2 brigs, an:} 8 schooners; and their 
total value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated 
at $442,000. 


There are two branches of statistical infor- 
mation which may be taken as a fair index 
of the increase of business and wealth of the 
country. One is the earnings of the leading 
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same period of 1873, the surplus of export is 


deposit of gold-besring United States bonds, 
the banks so established to have the privilege 
of issu ng gold notes of a denomination not 
under five dollars, and to the extent of not|U. 
over eighty per cent of the value of the bonds 
deposited. 
these 
not taken at Custom Honse for duties, gold 
banks are not wanted here. We have from 
for | time to time recorded the establishment of 
institutions of the sort in questivun in Cali- 
fornia and vicinity, and there they have been 
moderately successful. 


But as there is no demand for 
old notes in the East since they are 


Massachusetts has to-day invested in rail- 


roads one hundred and forty million dollars, 


of which eighty-one million is stock and 


and fifty-nine million bonds, and there is one 
mile of road to each four and three-fourth 
square miles of territory. This is a greater 
development than in any other portion of 


the United States, and equals the average of 
any country in Europe. The average cost 
per mile is $51,250, and, adding equipment, 


£58,125. The highest cost was $7,967,958, 


for the Boston and Albany. The gross earn- 


ings were over $30,000,000, and the cost of 
operating 72.2 per cent. The average divi- 


dend on stock of paying roads was 8 per 
cent. 


The Western Railrvads are organizing a 


crusade against the dead-head system. Eleven 


Westeru lines, operating about 5,000 miles of 
rail, have just met in Chicago and abolished 
ali “ passes” except to their own employes. 
Among the roads agreeing to this are the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Chicago 
and Northwestern, the Illinois Central, the 
Chicago and Alton, and the Milwaukee and 
St. Paul. The Union Pacific did away with 
free passes when Congress adopted its present 
line of action against the road. This road 
had previously scattered them most treely. 


Secreta Richardson has directed the 


Corrected by John Pondir, No, 44 Exchange Place. 































Assistant Treasurer at New York to give 
notice that during the month of July he will | 
sell one million dollars in gold on the first, 
second, fourth and fifth Thursdays each, and 


one and a half millions on the third Tivurs- | 


day, and that be will purchase half a million 
bonds on the third Wednesday of the month. 
In all he will sell $5,500,009 in gold, and buy 
$500,000 worth of bonds. 


The imports of Gold into the United King- 
dom during the first five months of the pre- 
sent year amounted to £6.952,426, and the 
exports to £10,117,077—excess of exports 
over imports of £3,164,651. The imports in 
the last five months were less than they were 
in the corresponding months of 1871, but the 
exports are twice as large as the exports in 
1871. In the latter year, too, there was a 
surplus of import in the five months 
amounting to £3,992,506, but in the same 
period of 1872 there was a surplus of export 
amounting to £2,282,830, and now, in the 


£3,164,651. 


By an act passed in the expiring days of 
the last session of Congress it is required 
that all gold coin shall be of full standard 
weight, regardless of the loss naturally and 
inevitably following years of wear and, 
abraison in the process of transit and circula- 
tion. While slightly worn coin is legal 
tender at its nominal value everywhere else, 
the Government refuses to accept it in pay- 
ment of duties unless the importer offering 
it will make good the deficiency in weight 
for which he is in no way responsible. 
The injustice of this regulation is not so 
burdensome as the delay and obstruction it 
imposes upon commerce. [t seldom happens 
that more or less light coin is not found 
among the sums paid in to the cashier at 
the Custom-House ; and in case a liglit piece 
is discovered it must either be redeemed im- 
mediately—a thing generally difficult after 
banking hours—or the goods must go into 
the general order warehouse until a corres- 


-neantn between Custom - House, Sub- | Ene 


reasury and Mint results in an exact esti- 
mate of the deficiency and a final redemp- 
tion is made. The expense and uncertainty 
attending the operation of this rule naturally 











, b excites remonstrance, especially since the 
railroads of the country, which for the last | scales of the Treasury and the Custom-House 
twelve months have shown a progressive and | are found to differ in their tests of gold 
substantial gain over the precedirg year, and | coin. 


the other is the rapid growth of tonnage on 
the Northern chain of lakes. The great 
question of the day is cheap transportation 
between the East and West, the manufactur- 
ing and agricultural sections of the country ; 
and asa part of this question the fact that 
| water communication is much cheaper than 
| transportation by rail, is an important consi- 
deration. In 1845 the whole lake tunnage 








statute, and fixed the legal rate of interest at 
seven percent. If Gov. Ingersoll signs the | 
bill, that will become the established rate of | 
interest for the State. 


Both branches of the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture has voted to abrogate the free-money 


The latest returns of the California Wheat 
crop give an estimated yield for the ensuing 


| was but 76,000 tons; in 1854 it was 237,830 
| tons; in 1862 it was 412,127 tons; in 1872 it 
was 717,219, and this year it aggregates 
| 800,000 tons. And this in spite of our long 
| winters and the increase of railroad facilities. 
What emphasizes these figures is the fact 
that the prominent thought of the great agri | months ending June 30, 1874, as has heen 
cultural area of our country, the Northwest, |employed during the harvest year ending 
| to-day, is how to get, at reasonable rates, its| with the present month.” The same paper | 
produce to market. With all our roads and | says: “ Itis reported that one of our export-| 
vessels we are belind the necessities of the | ers has purchased 200 tons of Utah Wheat for 


harvest year of over 13,000,000 centals. It is 
now given out that the surplus for export 
will be full as larve as for the past year. Ac- 
cepting the figures as approximately true, the 
San Francisco Bulletin says: “ Quite as much 
tonnage will be needed during the twelve 









































































STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. { asx, 
U.S. Obligations. | 
NR oc ke ccacchexesanaees eee coon * 
i, sO, OOOO nasiccceen . wennanne : es 
1, S$. 6s, "81 coup 121K 
reg .... 1189§ ies 
U. S. 62, 5-20s, 62 coup. 118% |. 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, *64 coup. 16 is 
U. 8. 5-208, * oup. ng% ae | 
U. S. 68, 5-203, “AT coup... wa % 121 
J. S. 6a, 5-20a, *68 coup....... «| 318 118% 
oe ee aaa! | ila} } a... 
State Bonds, | 
New York Reg’d Bounty Loan..... 104% | 105 
do = coupon. gese 108% 3 
o ~—_—- 6s canal loan 1873 106 1 
| rere ware A 
Ml Gl secianenriscensehadniens> ‘ s 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F. 8. Em...... er e 
CY Ee Wc cw cnscnscsescessanes 108 118 
Georgia 6s, 72 coupon... ee ee 1) 
do %,new....... ; 88 ps ia 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70. tes coos 
Louisiana 68......... B23 | ee 
OP assanennex +: oes 
Michigan 6s, °73—"88................. 95 ees 
BOOS G8, COBDS. ..02.0-2 os 
do 68, H. & St. Jos..........:. 
N Carolina 6s old........... 
do a 
ty ee 
South Carolina 66.............scceee 
Temmesees Ge... . ..000ce5cce0 
do new Bonds 
Virginia ‘65......... 
do new Bonds 
Railroad Bonds, | 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....) 100 ence 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage.... v7 be 
mortgage pref ms Oe, | 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mor 89% 40 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort ‘| We + 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... | yoo" | 100% 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, 1st morts..! 1083 | 118 
Chic, & Alton Sinking Fund........ | 101% 
do 1st mortgage. ... | ps 104 
do DOR io series kineeun ae ees 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ..../ 9g oe 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... 3 was 
do Wet WROTE. 5 oss c cscs sese 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... 10836 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F 9T 
do 2d mort... 101 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fand.......) 1°3 Sady 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort...) 91 ees 
° d mort...) 77 78 
Del. Lack & Weat. 1st mort......... a eee 100% 
do _ a pee | Oo oT 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... } ne ooes 
Erie 1st mort. extend................ / 100 eeee 
ay Oe a ee. py 190 
Galena CMS. GEE. os cccccccceceses | sess 101% 
do 2d mort | eae ogee J 
Great Western 1st mort., ‘88. =| 95M Bh? | 
o mort., ‘93. manne RE sees 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr..| 99 fan 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... ao) 90 
Harlem Istmort. 7#.............. +{ SBIG | wane 
do i1stmort.and Sinking Fund..) . .. eee 
Hudeon River 7s 2d mort, '85 Does eee 
Tilinois Central 7s °75..... . ... oan - 
Lack. & Western .......... eet cece 
Michigan Central 8*, 1882............)  .., eos 
Mich. South. & N. 1. isSink Fund...) 1053g | 4 
o do 2d mort.....| 96» ot 
Morris & Essex ist mort.... tie 10 
o mort...... 9646 eevee 
New Jersey Central 2d mort. ue osee 
° new.... ak 103 5¢ 
New York Central 6, °83... * 4 ieee 
do SO 7 eee | 8&6 esos 
° , ty, SaaS: 100 101 
New York & New Haven 6s......... | 95 100 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort ca. eoes 
do a ee scosk an 95 
iis ccagcsne deca pioaboiead was 146g 
Pitteb. Ft, W. & Chic. 1st mort sud a 
° cael 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 48 99 
Pac. E. B guar. by Missouri........./ .... ee 
Quieey & Tol. 1st mort. °90. eat Oo 
I ne can cukiennsescnen i esse 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain... 9s ” 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony.... «--| 989% 98 
do ietmort.ext ........... 7 98 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div 93 eos 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ | 8s 88 
do Land Grants, 7s ot 47 
ae eres al §1 
Alt. & Terre Haute. ....22..°. hacen ite 20 
do preferred... 47 
Boston, Fe~ford & Er’ 8 
Chicago & Alton.... 11a 
) 15 
Chtenge &N. 2 
oO prefe ee 
Chicago & Rock Island..............; 110% | l'0% 
Chicago Dartington & Quincy...... | 183 140 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...... ..|| 40% Le 
Cleveland & Pittsburg............... 806 9 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........ 454 a5 
Del. Lack. & Western............... 18% BB 
Dubuque & Sioux City - sae “tiie 
MIG. n cxectsveasss 
do referred. 73 T88¢ 
Hannibal & St. Jo 836 *« 
do preferre ane Sa 
Harlem. ooo aeeesesescses seseees | 12% tees 
Sa errr see 
RIE: Spc e5<tdcbnawanna | 98 % 
Disnuis Central..... ...-.0+.sse0000s 11 sues 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...| 92 nee 
Marietta & Cincin. Ist preferred... .. | sss 7 
do preferred.....; _... ape 
Michigan Central..................0. 104 10436 
Milwaukee & St. Pan! 6X Mig 
o preferred 75% 76, 
Morris & Essex....... R =. 
New Haven & Hartford. a 148 
 f reepeerigntes: oul ae } 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...) |"! 9% | SE 
do S-rip Certificate....., ; | e sees 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co....... .........+.| 635 | esee 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.. 72 | 7 
Delaware & Hudson Cazsi......... 1146 | «ile 
Peunsylvania Coa! Co sap pneeos wozs | ones 
Spring Mountain Coal............ .| 6 65 
Miscellaneous, 
TT OCR Wig] 36 
Boston Water Power. ite be % 
ONES SEAR Re y 1% 10 
A-tams Express. .....2....0.055 6. a) L) 
Wells, Fargo Express... -ouell, ae Ls | 
American Bxwwes:... shia | Tig 





considerable surplus in that Territory.” 
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JAY COOKE & C0., 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


$1352345425. 





LONDON, 
PARIS, Locat ComMITTEE. 
BERLIN, en 
FRANKTORT, J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
BREMEN, Of Foster & Thomson, 
VIENNA. CHARLES M. FRY. 


No, 89 Wall Street. 


CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


41 Lombard St., London. GUARDIAN 
Gable Pransfrs upon Fienna direct ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


ATLANTIC Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 





NEW YORK, Janvanry &, 1873. 
(™ THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT'‘OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 








1st Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1972....... $5,918,019 95 ip ge OF, TRUPTENS 3 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
FORMAT, WEB. ccc cccccscccceccccoesoces 2,079.659 45 D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
eamaeiveennneeienean J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 








Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,968,679 40 





ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
—_——_ JAMES M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
No Policies have been issued upon Life & Co. 

eks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 





uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70, FRRANKLIN HH. CARTER, Manager. 
Losses paid during the rar 
Wieame period............. $2,389,814 82 ees —_—_— 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ . . $1,055,707 63 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 








Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 Si on 

Interest, and sundry notes and claims due The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
* the Company, ooteantes ot aaades bagobsnna PB -,- + 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,374 ! Se . es 1 . 
MEINE cso cccccccractes cazcinee dos'ons 81 |e Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 


Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- | closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
pty : pupeesentatives, on and after Tuesday, the | offer at 90 ond accrued interest in Currency, 

th o ebruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will | . + 14. P —— 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th p 
of February next. from which date all interestthereon|ment. The Road is now completed, and 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY Mr Cont. is Gat on 
he net earned preminms of the Company for the year | ; . ions . . 
ending Sist December, 1872, for which certificates will | interest on these Bonds. We confidently 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April - 
next. recommend them to investors. 


By Order of the Board, = . ~ . Caw 
» te canes tintin JOUN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


the net earnings more than three times the 





— 





ny JOHN MUNROE & CO,, BANKERS, 
Josernu Garianp. JR., 8 WALL Street, New York, 
C. A. Hann, and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Jamus Low, Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 


J.D. Jonzs, 
Cuaruzs Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moons, 


_ 0. “Low ic Seen CoNnsOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Myturn, MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Crantes H. Russety, Gonpvon W. Burnuam,| Exchange on London and Paris. 
Lowe tu Hotsrooxr, Frepericx Cuavuxoy, | —————______- “ i 


R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. SterHenson, 
Royat Puetrs, WituuaM H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, SuepparD Ganpy, 

A. P. Prtxot, Francois Skippy, 
Wut E. Doper, CxHartes P. Burpertt, 
Davi Lay, Cuas. H. Marsmatt, 
James Bryce, Witium E. Bunxer, 
Danrext 8. Mitxen, Samver L. Mrrosry, 
Wx. Stvrcis, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Booent, Rosert L. Stewart, | 
Dewnis PEREINS, AvexanpeR V. Brakr, | 


Cuatues D. Levinton. | BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vie-Prw', | Aavertising Association, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres’t. 52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


J. D. HEWLEIDT, 3d Vice-Pres’é 
Advertisers having brsiness in our line, would con- 


AGENCY OF THE 
= ‘ sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
k f B t h N th A making tracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
an 0 tl 1S or merica, for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
No. 52 Wall St. 


CIRCULAR NOTES | 
And Letters of Credit 


FoR 
TRAVELLERS, 

AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 












States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROR'T CHISOLM, Pres't 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS ai. . A 5 es 
Jeened for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East | Brancis & Louti el, 


and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular | NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of St 








The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


No. 88 Wat Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO,| ~——— . 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

AL30, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED.......... .. 1803. 
44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
,000, Capital of the Company, 


Kight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resmpenr Manacer. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcurparp, H.B.M. Consun, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros, 
©. 5. JAPFRAY, of E. S. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Fecnman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


‘0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


A Charming New Story 
BY 
Mrs. Annie Edwards 
JUST READY. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. 


One Vol., 12mo., 
RS cutinnccatemengasennanade $1.25 
POR 208. cn ncnae 75 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THIS BRILLIANT 
NOVELIST. 

Mrs. Edwards has no superior among the living fe- 

male novelists of England.—[Press, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and ranks 


among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and George Eliot.— (Times, St. Louis. 


She never fails to interest the readers of her sto- 
ries.—[Albany Evening Journal 

Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and she 
has few equals of either sex.—[Journal, Chicago. 


Mrs. Annie Edwards’s 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought We to Visit Her?.............. $1.00 
The Ordeal of Wives,................. 1.00 
Ps 6a 0st nee cn tein ncmawied 1.00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
RN Bsinw0sceitneeacncciseres 1.00 


Philip Earnscliffe, ....... 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy... .$1.00 
Modern Leaders. By Justin McCarthy.. 1.75 
Paradise in the Pacitic. By Wm. R. 


1.25 

Saratoga in 1901. By Eli Perkins...... 2.00 
Life and Times of Maj.-General Philip 

Schuyler. 2vols. By B. J. Lossing.. 5.00 

Overland. By J. W. DeForest........ 1.00 

Lady Judith. By Justin McCarthy.... 1.25 





Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, N. ¥ 





os AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register,and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The AmrnicaNn Brs.iopo ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 





the world ; Stationers, Printers, and M inufacturers of 
“Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current| All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
“ates; also Cable Trapsfers. Demand Drafts on Scot | Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
znd and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallete, 
wé Sen Francisco. Bille collected, and other Banking | &c., 


ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 

details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 

the patient book-worm.”—. ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 





&e. 
ted. Wo keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
maaan JOUN PATON, Agent. | prices. 


men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, S4 Nassau Street. NY. 


[ 12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


‘UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


| <a 
8,000,000 Acres in Central Nebrrska 
| 


| Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
| five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
| interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 

| ance of good waiter. 
| THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 

great Mining re is of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 









Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 





TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Land pen for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 











“passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pumphict with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 

Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co, 
Omaba, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GCOD MARKETS. 













and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; Excellent Timber for the 
| Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: %. Rich Prairie Pas- 
| turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
}and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
| fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Towa or Central Tllinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to 38 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Wears? 
Credit; Warrantce Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTP. AVENUE. cor. NINTH_ST., 
New York! 








A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 


ge" Unccnrent Bank Notes, Bonns, Stocks, 
Cory, LAND WakrRants, Excuance, &c.. &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 

oa for Investment Securities Crvefully Exe 
cuted 

G2" Collections of DIVIDENDB, ''OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made wpw all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

2" CornrsponpeNTs of this house, may rely 
pon having their busizess attended to with fidelity 
ynd despatch. : 

New York Corresrpcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 

CO, KOUNTZE BROTHERS 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH, STBEET, 





Has now an elegant assortment of 


‘The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


| AND 


} 
| 


| ROUND HATS, 


| 
| Suitable for the season. 


| Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 





Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


| ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Ete. 
FRENCH WINES, 
| From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
|} CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Ete. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of ull the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 
j 182 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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